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The English Cuisine 
by RUTH McKENNEY and RICHARD BRANSTEN 
with illustrations by OSBERT LANCASTER 


The author of My Sister Eileen and her husband, after three years in England, have written a 
“highly informal guide” for American tourists from which we present extracts. Here’s England, 
illustrated by Osbert Lancaster, will be published in this country in April by Rubert Hart-Davis. 
American readers, prepared by the book to enjoy everything about us but our food, may yet be sur- 
prised if those who entertain them in Festival Year respond properly to such humorous strictures 


Let us be blunt, in advance. There is no 
sense licking your chops and honing up your 
appetite as the boat-train speeds into London. 
You may as well know the worst. English 
food, take it all in all, is simply terrible; 
rationing has not done it any good. I do not 
think tourists ought to whine constantly about 
English food; they should accept the facts of 
life, and quit groaning over each and every 
meal. After all, anybody who comes to 
Britain to enjoy the fine English cuisine is out 
of his mind, England is beautiful, ravishing, 
glorious; but the food is no good. You cannot 
have everything. South Bend has good, 
thick steaks, broiled rare, and London has 
Westminster Abbey. I know tourists in other 
countries think (and talk) a lot about the 
haute cuisine, the wonderful escargots at some 
little bistro on the Seine, or the whipped 
cream and rum cake featured at a secret hide- 
away, known only to eleven thousand other 
American tourists, in Rome. The situation is 
frankly otherwise in England. What is all 
this beastly talk about e-a-t-i-n-g all the time, 
anyway? Forget about the cabbage (for five 
minutes, at least) and forward to King’s Lynn 
or Bath! 


* * * * x 


Richard and I have remarked . . . that the 
less said about English food, perhaps, the bet- 
ter. However, man cannot live on generalities 
alone, and specifically, here it is ten o’clock at 
night in London, after the theatre, and where 
to have dinner? Answer: if you’re feeling 
very rich and grand, at one of the West End 
hotels, such as the Dorchester, the Berkeley, 
the Savoy, the Ritz, the Mayfair, and so on. 
Otherwise, in Soho. 

Soho is, in a vague way, the Greenwich 
Village of London; also Little Italy, France, 
and Greece. As a foreign district, Soho will 
not seem spectacular to Americans who are 
accustomed to 400,000 Italians established in 
one city, 200,000 Poles in another, and so on. 
But to Englishmen, whose nation is homo- 
geneous, Soho is romantic—spaghetti is sold 
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in the grocery shops, French pastry or a 
reasonable approximation to it is found in 
the bakeries, and the streets are lined with 
French, Italian, and (oddly) Greek restau- 
rants. It seems queer that Greek restaurants, 
notoriously bad in the United States, are 
quite the haunt of gourmets in London. 
Maybe America is the place all bad Greek 
cooks are sent? London restaurants boldly 
call themselves the Cretan or Akropolis, and 
even hang out the Greek flag by way of 
advertisement; whereas in the United States, 
the remark, ‘“‘Oh let’s eat at the Greek place 
around the corner,” is not considered an 
invitation to a gala evening. I remark on 
this detail, because some of the. better 
restaurants in Soho are Greek. Much of the 
other food is Soho-French, with slight over- 
tones of Soho-Italian. Most Londoners have 
their favourite restaurant in Soho; I must 
confess one seems a good deal like another to 
me, but this is probably cynical. No matter 
what you think of the spaghetti or hors 
d’oeuvres, you will find Soho gay after the 
theatre, full of life and bustle, and just the 
place to round off your first, or last, or in- 


- between day, in London. 


* * * * * 


Windsor is a tourist town. English food, as 
you have discovered by this time, is seldom 
very good; but under the stress and strain of 
grand-scale tourisme, the English simply lose 
their grip and go all to pieces. It is odd. The 
French have the theory that history takes a 
lot out of the traveller and also that tourists 
are apt to remember what they eat in scenic 
locations. Across the Channel, there is a good 
deal of putting the best foot forward at Ver- 
sailles cafés; and restaurants in Chartres are 
so good that some tourists go all the way from 
Paris just to gallop through the Cathedral at 
a brisk trot (pour gagner un bon appétit) after 
which they retire to a five-course luncheon, 
red and white wine, champagne with the 
fruit. But at Windsor the emphasis is on high 
thinking and plain—even atrocious—living. 
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The Castle is wonderful, but the restaurants 
feature cabbage bathed in Ye Olde Englyshe 
hot water, and rare Tudor trifle with plenty 
of lukewarm custard sauce. As a generaliza- 
tion, Windsor eating establishments are awful 
beyond belief, and only rivalled by their 
opposite numbers in Stratford and Warwick. 
I have heard sharp disputes break out, among 
American tourists, on the relative horrors of 
eating at Warwick or at Windsor, but I feel 
little good can come of these distinctions. Let 
us face it: tourist food in England (a separate 
category from ordinary, usual English food) 
is vengefully—and_ stupidly—frightful, and 
has to be met at first hand to experience the 
full revulsion. The last time I lunched at 
Warwick, I heard a Belgian at the next table 
ask the waitress, “‘Tiens, mademorselle, qu’est-ce 
que Cest ce toad-in-the-hole?”’ 

“Ha,” I said strictly to myself, ‘‘he’ll find 
out.” 

He did, too. 

““Horreur!”’ he kept shouting, but nobody 
paid any attention. You are not expected to 
like what you eat at English tourist resorts; 
the theory is the traveller has lunch to keep up 
his strength, and no consideration is given to 
his pleasure, comfort, health or morale when 
he takes his midday repast. 

With all this as a preface, I will cautiously 
—very cautiously—remark that when Rich- 
ard and I go to Windsor (which in the sum- 
mer is fairly often, in the company of visiting 
American cousins) we book a table in advance 
at the hotel which has a pleasant terrace over- 


“Qu’est-ce que c’est ce toad-in-the-hole ?”’ 
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looking the river. This hostelry is charmingly 
situated, as they say, and sometimes puts duck 
on the menu; their afternoon teas are also 
quite good, 

But if the tables are all taken at the hotel, 
resign yourself to the standard Windsor— 
English tourist—cuisine; after all, you have 
not lived fully until you have eaten trifle (with 
custard sauce) under William the Conqueror’s 
frowning battlements. Much later, it will 
seem funny. 

* * * * * 

Americans, as you will discover the moment 
you land on foreign shores, are unique among 
the peoples of the earth on the question of 
drinking water. I wish I knew why Americans 
drink seven or eight glasses of water a day (or 
many more) and the Englishman and French- 
man go whole weeks apparently without con- 
suming anything wetter than beer. When we 
first came to Europe our children took water 
bottles to school; no European or English 
school has drinking-fountains for children, or 
even the old-fashioned tap and tin cup. 
There just is no provision for children to 
drink water during the school day, and our 
boys and little girl came panting home at 
four o’clock, parched. After three years, they 
can go a whole day without water and I sup- 
pose they would stop drinking water at meals 
too, if the older generation did not keep up 
the habit of at least one glass of water between 
soup and coffee. 

I mention this because sometimes Ameri- 
cans, maddened by thirst, think waiters and 
hotel managers are acting out of the 
purest malice in forgetting the water 
pitcher and a glass for Table Twelve. 
I suppose no other trivial detail 
looms so very large in the American 
traveller’s mind as the desert he 
begins to inhabit the moment he 
steps off the ocean liner. Americans 
universally drink water in immense 
quantities; they cannot conceive of 
a civilization which functions per- 
fectly well without drinking-foun- 
tains and ice-water at every hitching 
post and hamlet. This is the first 
point to keep in mind about the 
water problem: the English opposi- 
tion is not hiding away the water 
pitcher out of spite; your waitress is 
not running out to the kitchen and 
gulping down lovely, cool, delicious 
glasses of water while she keeps you 
on a man-made Sahara. The fact is, 
she probably has not had a glass of 
plain, ordinary water for days; in- 
deed, she does not know how you feel. 
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The London gourmet’s haunt : Soho, with its mingling flavours of Italian, French and Greek cuisine 


She never dreams that your tongue is thicken- 
ing by the moment, that you cannot possibly 
touch your soup with any pleasure, nor even 
drink your beer, until you have that glass of 
water. Waiter! Waiter! Miss! Young Lady! 
Can we get some water over here? Water! 
WATER! 

The plaintive cry of Americans is heard 
from Canterbury to Scotland, from Stratford 
to Cornwall, with, I may as well tell you in 


advance, little effect. You may argue that 
water is cheap, and surely English hotel- 
keepers could pander to this low American 
taste without enormous effort. But still, you 
will not get water with your meals. Or at any 
other time. Oh, maybe once out of every ten 
meals the waitress will bring you a lukewarm 
glass on the fifth try. The English are great 
tooth-scrubbers, so you will find a tooth- 
glass in your hotel room, which you can then 
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carry down the hall to the bathroom, fill with 
tepid water, and drain to the dregs. It will be 
your last chance until nightfall, so drink 
up! 

Or if you do not mind appearing eccentric 
in public, you might try the Bransten Formu- 
la For Water With Meals and Elsewhere. 
Richard and I (after ceaseless experimenting) 
hit upon this dodge to beat the water problem 
and I must say, immodestly, it always works. 
We carry a thermos bottle. As we march into 
an English restaurant, we produce the thermos 
bottle, and Richard shamelessly tells the 
waitress, before we order. ‘‘My wife is ill, and 
has to have water before she eats. Would you 
be so kind—”’ (confiding smile) ‘“‘to fill the 
thermos with cool water?” The combination 
of me being frail and feeble and the thermos 
bottle convinces the waitress that the water 
question is extremely serious at ‘Table Three. 
Sometimes we get a whole pitcher of water, at 
once. If not— 

“Tm terribly sorry, Miss, but we cannot 
order until my wife has a glass of water. In 
fact two glasses of water.” 

Often they bring only one glass, which 
Richard and I solemnly take turns using 
while the waitress peers at the spectacle of a 
grown man, apparently in his right mind and 
normal health, drinking water. For some 
reason, water at breakfast is even more diffi- 
cult than water at lunch or dinner. Unless 
you make a tremendous point of it (and 
sometimes even if you do) they bring you 
hot water, for medicinal purposes, with your 
coffee. 

Ice-water, incidentally, is out of the ques- 
tion; do not ask for it, complications will set 
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in, Americans, again, are the only people 
who seem to drink anything with ice floating 
cheerfully around in the glass. Most Euro- 
peans, Englishmen especially, feel that iced 
drinks are all but fatal. Dinner guests at our 
house watch with awe as our family blithely 
consumes quarts of iced coffee, iced beer, iced 
ginger ale. I believe they think we are going 
to drop dead one of these days. In any case, 
ice-water is not fundamental. You may think 
water is not water unless it has a cube of ice 
floating about in it, but you will change your 
mind after your first day or so in England. 
After two weeks, any kind of water, lukewarm 
or whatever, will look so lovely you will not 
cavil. By the way, do not try to explain iced 
tea to an English waitress, even on the hottest 
day. Some things are sacred, and the idea of 
pouring nice, fresh, hot tea over ice and serv- 
ing it with sugar and lemon makes even the’ 
most broadminded and tolerant Englishman 
feel that his American cousins have certainly 
lived too long with the Indians. 

For Americans who are, after this, feeling 
smug about ice-water, iced coffee, iced tea, 
iced martinis, and related niceties, we will 
now take up Canterbury Cathedral, Warwick 
Castle, and other English answers to the 
American battle cry, ‘‘What! No ie!” Be- 
cause you can have all the ice-water you want 
in the United States; but there is nothing at 
home remotely resembling Durham Cathe- 
dral. If I remark on the obvious, it is only 
because I feel ashamed to have blackened the 
fair name of Britain on a question as trivial as 
water! Waiter! Richard and I love England 
(and carry a thermos bottle). 

Dear, beautiful, thirsty England! 
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Culinary disillusionment awaits the trusting tourist behind the quaint facades of country teashops 
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Where Our Ballet Came From 


by CYRIL BEAUMONT 


No terrestrial answer to the question ‘‘Where?”’ can be completely ungeographical ; and we make no 
apology for having asked, with such fascinating results, the question answered in this article 
by the Ballet Critic of the Sunday Times, who has written some fifty books relative to dancing 


One of the most surprising events in the 
theatrical world during recent years has 
been the steadily increasing interest in 
Ballet. This art, once regarded as a rather 
modish form of entertainment with its own 
particular supporters, drawn mainly from the 
leisured classes, is today patronized and 
enjoyed both by the well-to-do and those of 
modest resources, as is readily proved by the 
long succession of packed houses whenever 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet appear at Covent 
Garden, not to mention the support given to 
performances by other ballet companies, both 
English and foreign. This is the more sur- 
prising in that Ballet is not an art indigenous 
to this country. Our own companies, 
established and developed in a spirit of emu- 
lation of foreign visiting organizations, 
gradually acquired a distinctive character of 
their own. It may be of interest to consider 
whence our Ballet derived. 

Let me first distinguish between Dancing 
and Ballet. Dancing springs from the desire 
to express simple emotion in terms of physical 
movement. Ballet is a spectacular form of 
dancing, a theatrical entertainment intended 
to express a mood or convey a theme in terms 
of dance and mime, and it is carried out by 
persons specifically trained for that purpose. 
Again, Ballet does not consist of dancing 
alone: it is a composite art, in which music 
and painting each play an important role. 

It is difficult to state precisely when Ballet 
originated; it derives from early attempts at 
spectacle, variously styled pageants, mum- 
mings, disguisings, masquerades, and inter- 
ludes, which were a particular aspect of 
social occasions in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. When Henry V returned to London 
after his victory at Agincourt in 1415, 
a wooden palace painted to resemble marble 
and jasper was set up in Cheapside, and as 
the king passed by, a number of maidens 
bearing tambourines emerged from the palace 
and sang ““Noel! Noel!”’ as though acclaiming 
David after his victory over Goliath. Some- 
times there were mock sieges in which a 
wooden castle was defended by ladies armed 
with flowers against attacks by knights who 


threw fruits and tarts. 

In the momerte or mumming, bands of 
dancers with their faces masked visited the 
houses of friends or neighbours and enter- 
tained them with dances. In disguisings, the 
masking extended to the whole body, thus 
the masker wore a complete costume to con- 
ceal his identity still further. The most 
popular characters for disguisings were wild- 
men, or savages, and forest devils. We have 
a detailed description of one such disguising, 
the Bal des Ardents, given at the Court of 
Charles VI of France in 1393, because it 
ended in tragedy. The Duc d’Orleans, desir- 
ing to penetrate the disguise of one of the 
maskers, caused a torch to be held close to 
a wildman clad in linen costume to which hair 
of flax had been affixed with pitch, and set 
fire to it; the flames soon spread to his com- 
panions, similarly clad. 

The interlude was a kind of banquet-ballet 
in which each course was ushered in with 
appropriate dances, for instance, a dish of 
fish would be attended by tritons and mer- 
maids; a roast stag by huntsmen and forest 
nymphs. A famous example of this type of 
banquet-spectacle was that devised by 
Bergonzio di Botta at Tortona in 1489 to 
celebrate the marriage of Gian Galeazzo, 
Duke of Milan, and Isabella of Aragon. 

The most spectacular of these entertain- 
ments were to be found in Renaissance 
Italy, particularly in Florence, and were 
introduced to the Court of France by 
Catherine de Medici on her marriage to 
Henri II. It was she who planned with the 
help of her unofficial Master of Revels, 
Beaujoyeux, the Ballet Comique de la Reine 
(1581) which celebrated the betrothal of the 
Duc de Joyeuse and Mademoiselle de 
Vaudemont, sister of the Queen. This spec- 
tacle of dancing, music, singing and declama- 
tion was recorded in a sumptuous volume 
published in 1582, copies of which were 
presented to the heads of friendly states, to 
inspire them with a desire to do likewise. 

In England, Henry VIII, with his prac- 
tical knowledge and love of music, delighted 
in disguisings and revels, which developed 
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From **Denknaier des 1 heaters’? (National Library vf Vienna) 


(Above) A classical décor designed by the Italian G. G. Bibiena (1696-1757). (Below) Two French costume de- 
signs: one (left) a r7th-century male dancer wearing a mask; theother,a youth wearing thetonnelet of the 18th century 


The 18th century was the epoch of Watteau and Lancret ; its settings and dances possessed an Arca- 
dian atmosphere, as exemplified here by Lancret’s painting of the celebrated Mademoiselle Camargo 


into the elaborate masques so popular during 
the reign of James I, the texts of which were 
written by such poets as Ben Jonson and 
Thomas Campion. Ballet, then, may be said 
to have originated in Italy, to have passed to 
France, to inspire the English masque, which 
in turn inspired the French opera-ballet. 
Once Italy aroused the French Court with 
a love of dance-spectacle, the European his- 
tory of that phase of theatrical art becomes 
concentrated in France until the first quarter 
of the rgth century when it passes to Italy, 
later to be transferred to Russia. 

In France under Henri IV, there were 
unrelated entrées, in which group after group 
of dancers in costume presented a dance. 
Finally, all those who had appeared took part 
in a finale, or grand ballet. During the reign 
of Louis XIII these entrées were planned to fit 
a central theme. For instance, in the Ballet 
de Madame Soeur du Roi (1613), the first set of 
entrées presented Snow, Hail, Ice, Fog, and 
Dew; the second, Comet, Thunder, and 
Lightning; the third, Clouds, Shooting Star, 
and Rain. Such entrées were generally fol- 
lowed by a Grand Ballet in which noble 


dancers, dressed in rich clothes and wearing 
gold or black masks, and aigrettes or plumed 
diadems, danced a set of figures incorporating 
some graceful allusion. During the reign of 
Louis XIII the entrées showed a tendency 
towards the fantastic and the grotesque. 

Under Louis XIV the Ballet became digni- 
fied and, since the king was a good dancer 
himself, he frequently took part in ballets, 
the themes of which were derived from Greek 
and Roman mythology, taking care that his 
own roles represented exalted characters. 
Beauchamps arranged his dances, Lulli wrote 
the music for them, while Moliére devised 
the themes of the comedy-ballets. It was this 
king who established the Académie de Danse 
(1661) and the Académie Royale de Musique 
(1669). Three years later a school of dancing 
was added to the latter, from which originated 
the State Ballet. 

Now Ballet passed from the intimacy of 
Court circles to public theatre. Actually the 
ballets were operas with singing, the dances 
being in some degree a visual presentation of 
the sung action. The personnel was male, 
women’s roles being taken by youths wearing 
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Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection 


Three illustrations from the Italian dancer Carlo Blasis’ book, The Code of Terpsichore, which 
Jirst appeared in English in 1830, when he was premier danseur at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket 


masks, at this period an essential part of the 
dancer’s costume. May, 1681, saw the pro- 
duction of Le Triomphe de l’ Amour in which 
Lulli introduced female dancers for the first 
time, ‘The men’s costumes were inspired by 
Roman military costume, translated into 
terms of baroque art; the ladies wore a 
theatrical version of the contemporary bodice 
and long skirt. 

Under Louis XV the Ballet grew still more 
elegant and refined, and dance technique 
began to develop. It is the epoch of Watteau 
and Lancret; the latter’s brush has recorded 
for us his impression of how one of the most 
famous dancers of the period danced—Mlle 
Camargo. On October 18, 1716, two chil- 
dren, scholars of M. Ballon, a well-known 
dancer and teacher, were brought over from 
Paris to appear at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre; these were M. Sallé and his sister, 
Marie, then nine, later to become the rival 
of Camargo. The children’s success was such 
that they continued to appear until June of 
the following year; this experiment led to fre- 
quent appearances in London of French 
dancers. It was in London, too, that Sallé 
appeared at Covent Garden to give practical 
expression to her long-thwarted desire to 
reform the dancer’s dress, and danced in 
Pygmalion, a ballet of her own composition, 
in which she discarded panier, skirt, and 
bodice, and wore a simple dress of white with 
her hair loose, in an endeavour to present 
a Greek legend in something approaching the 
costume of antique Greece. 

In 1760 Jean-Georges Noverre advocated 
other reforms in his book, Lettres sur la Danse 
et les Ballets. He wished to dispense with 
the dancer’s mask, to substitute a more 
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picturesque costume for the elaborate one 
then in vogue, and to make Ballet not 
primarily an exhibition of technique but to 
make the dancing expressive in_ itself, 
Noverre, like Sallé, encountering difficulties 
in introducing: reforms at the Opera, 
obtained the post of maitre de ballet to the Duke 
of Wurtemberg at Stuttgart, whose company 
of dancers included Auguste Vestris and 
Dauberval as guest artists, with whom he 
worked out his ideas for the ballet d’action, or 
expressive ballet. 

In 1772, during the presentation in Paris 
of Rameau’s Castor et Pollux, Gaetano 
Vestris, who took the part of Apollo, was 
unable to appear and Maximillien Gardel 
was asked to deputize. He consented to do so 
provided he could discard the customary 
mask, The innovation pleased and the mask 
passed out of use. 

From the accession of Louis XVI to the 
French Revolution, that is from 1774-89, 
we see a gradual change in the subject matter 
of ballets; the Gods of Greek classics are 
exchanged for tales of country life. The 
influence of the French Revolution, which led 
to the introduction of filmy dresses modelled 
after those worn in antique Greece and Rome, 
spread to the stage. To avoid the exhibition 
of naked lower limbs, tights were invented, 
and this freeing of the legs resulted in an 
enlarged vocabulary of technique, which 
enabled dancers to spring and leap in every 
direction, and even to turn in the air. 

Noverre’s pupil, Dauberval, was perhaps 
more successful in developing Noverre’s ideas 
than Noverre himself. Dauberval taught an 
Italian, Salvatore Vigand, who brought 
Noverre’s principles to full fruition at the 


From Raffaele Carrieri? s**La Danza in Italia”? (Domus) 


Comparative styles in décor: (above) by the Italian, Alessandro Sanquirico, for the ballet-opera, 
The Crusade to Egypt, 1826; and (below) by the Russian, Greb, for the ballet, Kia-King, 1832 


From ‘*Materials for the History of the Russian Balle.” 


Two main developments in early r9th-century Ballet. (Left) The ethereal style of Taglioni in 
La Sylphide and Grisi in Pas de Diane ; and the introduction of local colour and the national 


dance} by Fanny Elssler (in pink) in'Le Diable Boiteux. 


Scala Theatre, Milan, where, having been 
left a fortune by an admirer, he devoted him- 
self to the production of ballets, often con- 
ceived on the highest plane. Some of them 
are described in Stendhal’s Rome, Naples, et 
Florence. 

The last quarter of the century marks an 
evolution in technique destined to exercise 
a profound influence—the importance of 
turning out the thigh. Most technical treatises 
before 1780 show the feet turned out at an 
angle of forty-five degrees only. The “‘turn- 
out”’ of ninety degrees is illustrated in a book 
entitled Traité Elémentaire, Théorique, et 
Pratique de la Danse (Milan, 1820) by Carlo 
Blasis, a pupil of Dauberval and P. Gardel, 
who contributed much to the development of 
dance technique. In 1837 Blasis became 
director of the Academy of Dancing attached 
to the Scala, where his methods produced 
many well-known ballerine such as Fabbri, 
Ferraris, Cerrito, and Rosati. 

The Ballet of the 18th century, so closely 
linked with the Court, was highly sophistic- 
ated and full of conventions. Their high 
wigs, tonnelets (or hooped skirts), panniered 
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(Right) Elssler in Cracovienne 


dresses, and high-heeled shoes did not make 
for either ease or variety of movement. The 
ballets, as we have seen, were either built 
upon heroic themes or were pastorals in the 
artificial manner of the country life depicted 
by Watteau, Boucher, and Lancret. Elegant 
dancing and refined spectacle were the prime 
considerations until 1760, when Noverre 
initiated his ballet d’action. During the French 
Revolution Ballet was used as a means of 
political propaganda, as it has been used 
in Soviet Russia. French dancers often 
appeared in foreign capitals, including 
London, until war broke out between France 
and England. After the Restoration, French 
dancers again began to cross the Channel to 
inaugurate the Golden Age of Ballet, the 
King’s Theatre, afterwards Her Majesty’s, 
being the chief centre. 

In 1822, an Italian dancer, Marie Taglioni, 
then twenty-four, appeared in Paris, though 
at first without marked success. I have 
already mentioned the change in_ ballet 
theme, due to the new urge towards democ- 
racy. Two ballets based on Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre’s celebrated romance, Paul et 


Virginie, a tale of slave-life on a sugar plan- 
tation, were produced in 1806. This revealed 
the possibilities of local colour, by the intro- 
duction of national dances. At first geo- 
graphical, it was extended to embrace 
historical colour as well. Some _ ballets 
included both forms, for instance, La Révolte 
au Sérail (Granada under Spanish dominion), 
1832; La Esmeralda (Mediaeval France), 
1844; Ozai (18th century; Bougainville’s 
voyages to the South Seas), 1847. 

Then, almost concurrently with the dis- 
covery of local colour, came the third stage in 
the evolution of the Romantic Ballet: the cult 
of the supernatural, heralded in literature by 
such works as Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto 
(1764) and Mrs Radcliffe’s Mysteries of 
Udolpho (1794); a cult first applied to Ballet 
in 1831 in connection with a mimed scene in 
Meyerbeer’s opera, Robert le Diable. This 
“‘spiritualization” of ballet reached its full 
expression in a ballet called La Sylphide, with 
Taglioni in the title-role, which earned her 
European fame. The costume worn by the 
Sylphide, bodice and skirt of tarlatan reach- 
ing midway between knee and ankle, and 
resembling in shape an inverted lily, became 
the accepted uniform for the dancer of the 


ballet blanc, which, by the addition of appro- 
priate decoration, could be adapted to suggest 
most types of characters, both ethereal and 
earthly. ‘Taglioni’s immense success tended to 
centre interest in the ballerina, resulting in 
the decadence of the male dancer, so omni- 
potent in the 18th century. Towards 1835 
Taglioni encountered a serious rival in the 
person of the Viennese dancer, Fanny 
Elssler, who symbolized the sensuous and pic- 
turesque aspect of Romanticism. 

By the middle of the century, Ballet began 
to decline in France and England, because 
the immense success of Jenny Lind, the singer, 
shifted interest from Ballet to Opera, and 
because the appeal of a ballet tended to 
reside in the ballerina rather than in the pro- 
duction as a whole. The decline of the male 
dancer led to the male roles being danced by 
women dressed as men and led in turn to 
a further decline in Ballet as an art. 

In England, from the eighteen-fifties to the 
eighteen-seventies Ballet passed from theatre 
to music-hall and gradually expired. A 
revival took place in the late seventies as 
a result of the establishment of the Alhambra 
and Empire Theatres which, although dedi- 
cated to vaudeville, made a special feature 


Two more examples of the national dance, an important stage in the evolution of the Romantic Bal- 
let, are shown in these two lithographs by Brandard and Bouvier : (left) Carlotta Grisi in the role 
of La Péri; (right) Mademoiselle Grist and Jules Perrot in a theatrical version of La Polka 
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Léon Bakst’s setting for the Prologue of ‘The Sleeping Princess. This ballet, with choreography 
by Marius Petipa and music by Tchaikovsky, was presented by Diaghilev at the Alhambra in 1921. 
Bakst was much influenced by the Bibienas (see p. 314) in his use of perspective and shadows 


of ballet. This interest, which continued until 
1914, was mainly in the principal dancers, 
the themes being often designed to exploit 
pageantry with stage effects. 

The revival of Ballet as an art was to come 
from Russia. Although there had _ been 
occasional naive attempts at spectacular 
entertainment—perhaps inspired by reports 
of those given in Europe—as early as the first 
Romanov (1613-45), the introduction of 
dancing, at first in the form of Assemblies and 
Masquerades (1700), began during the reign 
of Peter the Great, doubtless inspired by the 
ballets he witnessed during his European tour. 
As a result of the war between Russia and 
Sweden, in which the former was victorious, 
some of the Swedish officers captured at Pol- 
tava became the first dancing-masters to the 
Russian ladies and gentlemen. 

The Empress Anna founded a State School 
of Ballet in 1735, directed first by Landé and 
later by Didelot. Many of the best French 
choreographers travelled to Russia to produce 
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ballets. Then the prodigious success during 
the eighteen-thirties and forties of visiting 
Italian ballerine such as Taglioni, Grisi, and 
Cerrito caused the training at the schools to 
follow the precepts of Italian masters, and 
Italian danseuses were invited to interpret the 
principal roles. Soon there were State 
Academies of Ballet at St Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and Warsaw. In 1847, a French dancer, 
Marius Petipa, arrived at St Petersburg to 
take up the post of premier danseur. Eleven 
years later he became mattre de ballet, produc- 
ing some fifty-four new ballets apart from 
revivals and dances for operas. Some of his 
works, such as The Sleeping Beauty (1890) and 
Swan Lake (1895) in which latter he col- 
laborated with Ivanov, are among the great- 
est ballets of the last century. 

Petipa died in 1911, but there appeared 
a new choreographer, a Russian, Michel 
Fokine, who, like Noverre, wished to intro- 
duce many reforms. His early productions at 
the Maryinsky Theatre aroused the interest 


From the original French programme 


Bakst’s dress for Potiphar’s wife in La Légende de Joseph, produced by Diaghi- 
lev, with Richard Strauss’ music and Fokine’s choreography, in London, 1914. Bakst 
was inspired here by the Italian Renaissance rather than conventional Bible dress 
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of Serge Diaghilev, who, in 1909, founded his 
Ballet Russe for the express purpose of reveal- 
ing to Europe the beauties of Russian Ballet 
and the rare qualities of Russian dancers. 
Diaghilev chose Fokine as his choreographer, 
and he produced for him many admirable 
works such as Les Sylphides, dances from 
Prince Igor, Schéhérazade, L’ Oiseau de Feu, Le 
Carnaval, Le Spectre de la Rose, Petrouchka, and 
Le Cog d’Or, now regarded as classics and 
household words to the ballet-goer. 

But, side by side with new ideas in choreo- 
graphy, grew a new conception of stage 
decoration, sponsored in the last decade of the 
1gth century by S. Mamontov, a rich Moscow 
manufacturer who visualized a stage setting 
to be something more than a background for 
actor or singer. He wished settings both to be 
beautiful and to evoke style-atmosphere, and 
he was the first director to employ genuine 
artists, as opposed to designers attached to 
theatres for the express purpose of supplying 
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Danseuse sur la Scéne, by Edgar 
Degas, whose paintings of ballet 
caught its spurit better than any 
others have done, before or since 


scenery as required, for the paint- 
ing of realistic sets on conventional 
lines. In 1899 Mamontov founded 
an art journal called Mir Iskusstva 
(World of Art), edited by Diag- 
hilev and numbering among its 
contributors artists of the calibre 
of Benois, Bakst, and Korovine. 
If the reader will examine the 
accompanying examples of 19th- 
century stage decoration and 
compare them with the repro- 
ductions of designs by Bakst and 
Gontcharova, the difference be- 
tween settings conceived in terms. 
of naturalism and perspective and 
those regarded as a large-scale 
watercolour, will be clear. 

At the present time—some 
forty years after the event—it is 
difficult to conceive the immense 
impression made by the first visits 
to London of Russian dancers, 
beginning with the small con- 
tingent headed by Karsavina in 
1909, followed by Pavlova and 
Mordkin and their troupe in 
1910, and succeeded by the 
superb company formed by Diag- 
hilev from the Imperial Russian 
Ballet and including Karsavina and Nijinsky. 
The Diaghilev Ballet, except for intervals 
resulting from the World War I, visited 
London regularly until 1929, when the direc- 
tor’s death brought the company to an end. 

But the experience and memory of its per- 
formances and dancers inspired a desire to 
emulate the company’s achievements. First 
Marie Rambert (1930) and then Ninette de 
Valois (1931) sought to give to England what 
had hitherto existed only in certain countries 
abroad. From small beginnings and under 
difficult conditions each director has made 
a considerable contribution to the develop- 
ment of English Ballet, and though their 
respective companies differ considerably in 
size and means, both directors have sought 
to revive the classics of choreography, to 
develop and afford opportunities to dancers 
revealing a gift for choreographic composi- 
tion, and to seek out the most gifted artists to 
decorate their compositions. 


A. F. Kersting 


An Edinburgh sky-line 


Here is the story of the interaction between a great writer and two contrasting environments : the 


harsh climate of his childhood and the sunlit skies of his choice. 


Mr Elliot, who tells it to 


celebrate the centenary of Stevenson's birth, is President of the Robert Louis Stevenson Club 


A GREATER contrast in environment could 
scarcely be conceived than between the 
squares and crescents of the New Town of 
Edinburgh, where Stevenson grew to man- 
hood, and the warm tropical islands of the 
South Seas in which he ended his days. 
Edinburgh might almost be called the 
Capital of the East Wind. Joseph Conrad, 
in a magnificent passage, once brought before 
us the two Great Winds of Heaven, the East 
Wind and the West Wind—the King of the 
West Wind, the same all the world round, 
boisterous, jovial, human; and the King of 
the East Wind, an aloof and brooding tyrant. 
Edinburgh well knows to whose dominion 
she is subject. From time to time, it is true, 
the West Wind bursts in from the Atlantic, 
turbulent and shouting. But he is always as 
something of a stranger, almost an invader, 
and the steady, relentless sovereignty of the 
King of the East Wind quickly reasserts 
itself. ‘The East Wind comes to his full sway 
when he controls, not merely the cold or the 
warmth of the climate, the rage or the still- 
ness of the river of air in which we live, but 
the very vault of heaven, the great sun him- 


self. Then the cold wet, clinging fog, which ~ 


Edinburgh knows and shudders at as “the 
haar’ wraps her round from sea level to 
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Castle Rock—disquieting, uncanny; more 
powerful in midsummer than even in mid- 
winter. It was such a haar that smothered 
the sky from the Roads of Leith to the City of 
Edinburgh, that August day in 1561 when 
Mary, Queen of Scots, landed from France. 
It was such a haar, repeated again and again, 
which, sinking into Stevenson’s very bones, 
coloured, if such a word can be used of that 
white mist, his daily outlook upon life. It 
drove him from his country: to seek the 
burning sun, first in the wide and beloved 
plains of France; and later, in the short 
autumn of his days, to the latitudes which are 
a very synonym for warmth and light—the 
South Seas. 

The quest which ended at Vailima in 
Samoa was indeed one in which he had been 
engaged his whole life long. It was not 
accidental that in the very first book with 
which he gained distinction, Travels with a 
Donkey, he appears already as almost a citizen 
of France. 

The men amongst whom he lived, and 
played, and worked, in France were Scottish 
painters—the Glasgow School—who. were 
brought, long before their confréres of England, 
to love and to appreciate the new style, 
Impressionism, inspired by light itself, which 
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S. W. Dutton 


In the latter part of 1889 Robert Louis Stevenson and his party, sailing from San Francisco to 
Samoa, called at the Marquesas, Tahiti, Hawaii, and the Gilbert Islands, where this photograph of 
the author and his wife with a high chief-woman and her husband, both Gilbert Islanders, was taken 


was then transforming the painting of France. 
This was not the craze of a few exotics or of a 
handful of escapists. The urge, the lust, 
towards the south, is a hereditary impulse in 
the Scots. It was so of necessity in Stevenson’s 
case. The Scottish hunger for an alien light 
and warmth shows itself physically in the 
Scottish cellars, stored with their traditional 
drink of twinkling red claret from far below 
the Loire; and again in the hewn greystone 
villas above Clydeside, which the Glasgow 
ironmasters filled with the most delicate and 
sensitive work of the new French painters— 
and this for pure love; for these were not yet 
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either famous or costly. 

It was, of course, partly health that 
sharpened this desire and this necessity in 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Early enough, as 
he recounts in one of his personal essays, he 
was ordered south. He was a consumptive, 
to use a popular and expressive term, from 
his twenties onwards, and the fragility of 
body in which these seeds were sown was 
manifest all his life. He derived, as he him- 
self so vividly has told us, from the lighthouse- 
builders; from generations of the hardiest of 
men, engaged in the hardiest of crafts, the 
building of great masoned columns in the 


midst of our northern seas, to withstand the 
utmost that wind and weather could bring 
against them. He reacted against this hard- 
ness spiritually as well as physically. He 
could not endure the Calvinism of his family, 
and came to an open breach with his father 
about it; but also—and this is prophetic—his 
mind from childhood ran upon vivid and 
even gory adventures under sunlit skies. He 
sought adventure first, it is true, in the pur- 
lieus of the Edinburgh slums and _ taverns 
from which the memories of incredible crimes, 
such as the murders of Burke and Hare, had 
scarcely evaporated. But his mind always 
turned longingly to bright light and to dazz- 
ling colours, amongst which crime itself, its 
shadows dispelled, might lose halfits grossness. 
Long before he ever saw the palm trees of the 
South Sea islands rising above the horizon, 
he had gone adventuring southwards in the 
schooner Hispaniola in the person of Jim 


Hawkins in Treasure Island. 

The difference between Stevenson and so 
many who have described and yearned over 
the land of their dreams, is that Stevenson not 
only reached his promised land. He stayed 
there. He bought land; he built a great 
house; he entered into local politics. He 
chronicled the life about him; he gardened; 
he weeded; he saw with growing pleasure the 
badge of his employment become almost the 
mark of a clan. The powerful reagents of 
daylight, and wind, and warmth, gave him 
what he had scarcely ever enjoyed since 
childhood: the sense of actual physical well- 
being. For this he never ceased to be grate- 
ful. ‘‘Judge’’, he says in a paragraph full of 
a description of weeding in his garden (which 
is more like a description of a pitched battle), 
‘Judge if I love this re-invigorating climate 
where I can already toil till my head swims. . .”’ 
And again, “It is March in England, bleak 


The household at Vailima, Samoa : Captain Strong (with cockatoo) ; Stevenson’s mother ; his stepson, 


March, and I lie here with the great sliding 
doors wide open in an undershirt and pyjama 
trousers, and melt in the closure of mosquito 
bars, and burn to be out in the breeze.” 

The sun in the warm sky gave him more. 
It gave him power to look back to his own 
country again; to describe without pain or 
bitterness the fierce harsh climate, the wind 
and the rain, which his strong forebears had 
savoured and revelled in. He, once a sick 
man, was now able himself to enjoy the 
gentler wind and the warmer rain in the new 
latitudes so far away. The cold of a winter’s 
night in mediaeval Paris is depicted with a 
passionate shudder in such a story as A Lodg- 
ing for the Night. The horror of the cold and 
the dark comes out again and again in his 
early romance, The Black Arrow. All these 
date from the time when Stevenson himself 
lived actually amongst such climates. Com- 
pare the acceptance and, indeed, the joy 
which rings through the lines in his last book, 
Weir of Hermiston 

O they rade in the rain, in the days that 
are gane, 
In the rain and the wind and the lave, 
They shoutit in the ha’ and they routit 
on the hill, 
But they’re a’ quaitit noo in the grave. 
Auld, auld Elliotts, clay-cauld Elliotts, 
dour, bauld Elliotts of auld. 

This was the paradox, the fulfilment of 
Stevenson’s genius. He lay in the sun, and 
he thought of the shade; he had to live in the 
tropics before he could venture to think of the 
North Sea. 

You might think the nostalgia of an exile 
rings in the lines 

Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and 
the rain are flying, 


Blows the wind on the moors to-day and 
now, 
Where about the graves of the martyrs 
the whaups are crying, 
My heart remembers how! 
Grey recumbent tombs of the dead in 
desert places, 
Standing stones on the vacant wine-red 
moor, 
Hills of sheep, and the howes of the silent 
vanished races, 
And winds, austere and pure. 
Be it granted me to behold you again 
in dying, 
Hills of home! and to hear again the call; 
Hear about the graves of the martyrs the 
peewees crying, 
And hear no more at all. 
But, you will see, this was the wish for a 
glimpse only—and that the last. 

For he enjoyed and appreciated the life of 
the tropics. The long cruises which he so 
willingly embarked upon were not under- 
taken merely as a cure for phthisis. They 
were adventures of a man living a life which 
he had at first only imagined, but into which, 
when he reached it, he was able to enter with 
a whole heart. Yet he saw the South Seas 
through no rose-tinted mist of romance. Both 
Polynesians and Europeans are envisaged in 
the round; their profiles, when profiles are 
drawn, are etched with strong, biting acid. 
No man ever better estimated both the 
strength and the weaknesses of those amongst 
whom he had come to live, either white man 
or native, than this refugee from the grey 
skies of Scotland. 

Much the greatest effect the South Seas had 
upon Stevenson was to provide the magic 
glass, so to speak, through which he could 
view his own country. Yet their effect was 
also strong in giving him a new substratum of 
thought and deed, of legend and action, 
which he enjoyed for its own sake, and of 
which he still remains one of the foremost 
chroniclers and interpreters. You have to go 
to Conrad to rival his description of the 
hurricane which fell on the port of Apia in 
1889, when three German and three American 
warships, six merchantmen and a number of 
smaller craft were sunk, and the men of 
U.S.S. Trenton, about to founder, cheered 
H.M.S. Calliope as she cleared the harbour 
entrance and gained the open sea. And no- 
body has better appreciated the life of the 
native, untouched by the white man, or the 
interplay between both than Stevenson did 
in his South Sea tales. The Isle of Voices is an 
example of*the first. For the other, the fable 
of the missionary which he entitled Something 
in it. It is worth quoting in full, both for its 


individual excellence, and as a parable of how 
two worlds, the native and the European, 
exist independently, and yet each influence 
the other—the sine qua non of any grasp of 
non-European problems. 

The natives told him many tales. In particu- 
lar they warned him of the house of yellow reeds 
tied with black sinnet, how anyone who touched 
it became instantly the prey of Akaanga, and was 
handed on to him by Miru the ruddy, and 
hocussed with the kava of the dead, and baked 
in the ovens and eaten by the eaters of the dead. 

“There is nothing in it,’”’ said the missionary. 

There was a bay upon that island, a very fair 
bay to look upon; but, by the native saying, it 
was death to bathe there. “There is nothing in 
that,” said the missionary; and he came to the 
bay and went swimming. Presently an eddy 
took him and bore him towards the reef. ‘““Oho!”’ 
thought the missionary, “‘it seems there is some- 
thing in it after all.” And he swam the harder, 
but the eddy carried him away. ‘“‘I do not care 
for this eddy,”’ said the missionary; and even as 
he said it, he was aware of a house raised on piles 
above the sea; it was built of yellow reeds, one 
reed joined with another, and the whole bound 
with black sinnet; a ladder led to the door, and 
all about the house hung calabashes. He had 
never seen such a house, nor yet such cala- 
bashes; and the eddy set for the ladder. 

‘This is singular,”’ said the missionary, “‘but 
there can be nothing in it.” ~And he laid hold 
of the ladder and went up. It was a fine house; 
but there was no man there; and when the 
missionary looked back he saw no island, only 
the heaving of the sea. “‘It is strange about the 
island,”’ said the missionary, “‘but who’s afraid? 
my stories are the true ones.”” And he laid hold 
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(Top) The house Stevenson built on the 400-acre 
Samoan estate he called Vailima (five rivers). 
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Samoa’s climate so improved Stevenson’s health that he wrote prolifically, often dictating to his 
stepdaughter ; it was there that he created what is regarded as his masterpiece : Weir of Hermiston 


of a calabash, for he was one that loved curiosi- 
ties. Now he had no sooner laid hand upon the 
calabash than that which he handled, and that 
which he saw and stood on, burst like a bubble 
and was gone; and night closed upon him, and 
the waters, and the meshes of the net; and he 
wallowed there like a fish. 

‘A body would think there was something in 
this,’ said the missionary. “But if these tales 
are true, I wonder about my tales!” 

Now the flaming of Akaanga’s torch drew 
near in the night; and the misshapen hands 
groped in the meshes of the net, and they took 
the missionary between the finger and the 
thumb and bore him dripping in the night and 
silence to the place of the ovens of Miru. And 
there was Miru, ruddy in the glow of the ovens; 
and there sat her four daughters, and made the 
kava of the dead; and there sat the comers out 
of the islands of the living, dripping and lament- 
ing. 

This was a dread place to reach for any of the 
sons of men. But of all who ever came there, 
the missionary was the most concerned; and, to 
make things worse, the person next him was a 
convert of his own. 

*‘Aha,”’ said the convert, “‘so you are here like 
your neighbours? And how about all your 
stories?” 
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“It seems,”’ said the missionary, with bursting 
tears, “that there was nothing in them.” 

By this the kava of the dead was ready, and 
the daughters of Miru began to intone in the old 
manner of singing. ‘‘Gone are the green islands 
and the bright sea, the sun and the moon and 
the forty million stars, and life and love and 
hope. Henceforth is no more, only to sit in the 
night and silence, and see your friends devoured; 
for life is a deceit, and the bandage is taken from 
your eyes.” 

Now when the singing was done, one of the 
daughters came with the bowl. Desire of that 
kava rose in the missionary’s bosom; he lusted 
for it like a swimmer for the land, or a bride- 
groom for his bride ; and he reached out his hand, 
and took the bowl, and would have drunk. And 
then he remembered, and put it back. 

“Drink!” sang the daughter of Miru. “There 
is no kava like the kava of the dead, and to drink 
of it once is the reward of living.” 

“T thank you. It smells excellent,’ said the 
missionary. “But I am a blue-ribbon man 
myself; and though I am aware there is a 
difference of opinion even in our own confession, 
I have always held kava to be excluded.” 

“What!” cried the convert. ‘‘Are you going 
to respect a taboo at a time like this? And you 
were always so opposed to taboos when you were 


When Stevenson died n 1894 the Samoans paid him the respect due to an honoured chief. Tribal 
heads brought many prized mats to lay the body on, and the death watch was kept in Samoan fashion 


alive!” 

“To other people’s,” said the missionary. 
““Never to my own.” 

“But yours have all proved wrong,” said the 
convert. 

“It looks like it,’’ said the missionary, “‘and 
I can’t help that. No reason why I should 
break my word.” 

“T never heard the like of this!’’ cried the 
daughter of Miru. ‘Pray, what do you expect 
to gain?” 

“That is not the point,” said the missionary. 
“*T took this pledge for others, I am not going to 
break it for myself.” 

The daughter of Miru was puzzled; she came 
and told her mother, and Miru was vexed; and 
they went and told Akaanga. 

“T don’t know what to do about this,”’ said 
Akaanga; and he came and reasoned with the 
missionary. 

**But there is such a thing as right and wrong,” 
said the missionary; ‘‘and your ovens cannot 
alter that.” 

“‘Give the kava to the rest,”’ said Akaanga to 
the daughters of Miru. “I must get rid of this 
sea-lawyer instantly, or worse will come of it.”’ 

The next instant the missionary came up in 
the midst of the sea, and there before him were 
the palm trees of the island. He swam to the 


shore gladly, and landed. Much matter of 

thought was in that missionary’s mind. 

‘I seem to have been misinformed upon some 
points,” said he. ‘‘Perhaps there is not much 
in it, as I supposed; but there is something in it 
after all. Let me be glad of that.” 

And he rang the bell for service... 

So the South Seas influenced Stevenson. 
But Stevenson also influenced the South Seas. 
Every now and then, a European goes to 
make his home amidst foreign peoples. This 
immediately produces an effect altogether 
different from that of the coming of a trader, 
an administrator, or a castaway. ‘The ele- 
ment of choice, the exercise of free-will, makes 
one such man far more significant than a 
multitude. Stevenson was a striking example 
of this rule. 

The t1oth-century European lived in a 
world so much his own creation, so widely 
different from everything else that he en- 
countered as he moved abroad, that he un- 
consciously assumed the belief that other 
peoples under other skies, did not, so to 
speak, really exist at all. They came to life, 
like the dead in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, 
only when real people thought about them; 
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and subsided into nothingness as soon as this 
illumination was switched off. The idea that 
all these other places went on of themselves, 
that they existed in the round, seemed as 
eccentric and unreal as the fantasy of Lewis 
Carroll that there was a whole world in 
being through the looking-glass. 

This is not a unique or even an unworthy 
attitude of mind. It may be observed in other 
periods of intense creation and therefore of 
intense self-absorption; briefly, in the 5th 
century B.c. in Greece, and for a longer 
period some centuries later, in China. 

We have passed out of this world so com- 
pletely that only by a strong effort of mind 
can we remember that it ever existed. 
Stevenson, however, left it, more than half a 
century ago. He regarded the literature of 
Samoa, the acts of Father Damien, as things 
in themselves, no less real, no less fruitful 
than, and quite as likely to lead to conse- 
quences as the deeds of St Francis of Assisi, 
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On the schooner yacht Casco Steven- 
son first journeyed into the Pacific and 
fulfilled some of his dreams of adven- 
ture : it took him on a six-month voy- 
age from San Francisco to Honolulu 


or the poetry of England and 
France. This disquieted his ad- 
mirers. Worse, it bored them. 
Only now, so many years later, 
can we begin to appreciate this 
aspect of this artist’s insight. His 
great house on the mountainside, 
it was well known amongst the 
natives, had been created by 
magic—and magic indeed it was. 
When Stevenson wrote The Bottle 
Imp, this immediately passed into 
the common knowledge of every 
one, quite naturally, as merely the 
magician’s description of how the 
spell was performed. But quite 
apart from magic, there was the 
influence of what one can only 
call a gentleman—and if in defer- 
ence to modern prejudice the one 
word must be spelt as two, let it 
be so spelt. The Samoans, at 
least, had no doubts as to what it 
meant. When disorders broke out 
on the island, Stevenson had the 
unquestioning trust of all. After- 
wards, when he took up the cud- 
gels for the islanders, he earned 
a gratitude to which the touching tribute of 
the Political Prisoners bears witness. 

But his position amongst the Samoans was 
finally shown in the tributes paid on his death. 
His body was laid out on the fine mats which 
are held in great esteem in Samoa. ‘These 
mats were brought, as is always the case when 
a chief dies, in great numbers by the heads of 
the tribes. The death-watch was kept in 
accordance with Samoan customs. The en- 
graving of ‘“The Death Chamber at Vailima”’ 
shows a native so keeping vigil. 

Afterwards, his body was carried by main 
force up a precipitous trail to a spot high on 
the mountainside. His last wish was fulfilled: 


Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 


He rests there with the consent and goodwill, 
the affectionnand sympathy, of the sons of the 
soil itself in which he lies. This also is his 
epitaph. 


“Black Gold”’ 


A Baroque Brazilian Backwater 
by SIRES HARRY LUKE KeC.M:-G:.; Delite 


Minas Gerais or Geraes, meaning ‘‘General 
Mines’’, lies wholly inland and wholly in the 
tropics and is only fifth in area of the states 
composing the Federal Republic of Brazil. 
But it is the first in population, the first in 
mineral resources, is politically powerful and 
has produced more than its share of Brazilian 
Presidents since the overthrow of the mon- 
archy in 1889. And while its capital, Belo 
Horizonte, is a product (and an impressive 
product, too) of the goth century, almost of 
the 21st, with avenues of well-trimmed fig- 
trees radiating for miles from the inevitable 
sky-scrapers at the centre to the bungalows at 
the periphery, it includes a region that bears 
all but unchanged the architectural impress 
of the 18th. 

The nucleus of this region, which lies 
between Barbacena and Belo Horizonte, on 
both sides of the road leading north from Rio 
de Janeiro and Petrdpolis, is the town of Ouro 
Preto, (Black Gold), which came _ into 
existence (together with its neighbours and 
contemporaries Sao Joao Del Rei, Congonhas 
do Campo, Sabara, the little cathedral town 
of Mariana and a few others) when a thirsty 
slave, just as the 17th century had turned 
into the 18th, stooped to drink from a stream 
and by chance discovered surface gold. 
While it lasted, this easily won treasure 
brought great wealth to the region, and to 
Brazil, and to Portugal; but after a while the 
supply gave out. Free-lance gold-panners 
then took to picking coffee instead; the im- 
portant British mining company that has 
taken their place has to seek its gold several 
miles underground, from the deepest mine in 
the world. 

But Ouro Preto did not die from the sudden 
drying up of the source of its life and riches; 
it has remained exactly as it was, as if time 
had stood still about it, a Sleeping Beauty in 
stone and tiles. Even if some of its churches 
were not finished till the beginning of the 
1gth century, they were finished in the Brazil- 
ian baroque in which they were begun, and 
Ouro Preto appears to us today as an 18th- 
century unit, as homogeneous in its way as 
16th-century Valetta in Malta. Yet if time 
has stood still about it, the little town is not 


decomposing; it exhales no mustiness of de- 
cay and corruption. Ouro Preto slipped 
gracefully into a serene decline, a decline 
arrested by its becoming in its entirety a 
national monument. For it has been wisely 
taken over, lock, stock and barrel, by the 
Patrimonio Historico e Artistico Nacional, a sort 
of National ‘Trust set up by President Vargas 
in 1933, which protects, conserves and, when 
necessary, restores. 

Ouro Preto is thus no baroque Pompeii, no 
mere city of the dead. If it ceased in 1897 to 
be the capital of Minas Gerais, for which posi- 
tion it had become quite unsuitable, topo- 
graphically and otherwise, its 18,000 inhabi- 
tants still contrive to go about their business 
in the décor of the age of perukes and mule lit- 
ters and sedan chairs. Mules are still, in fact, 
the beasts of burden of the region and add 
their quota to the décor as they clatter up the 
steep cobbled lanes to be unloaded in the 
squares. And even the element of youth has 
returned to reanimate its quiet streets, for 
that admirable monarch and man, the 
Emperor Dom Pedro II, established at Ouro 
Preto what has become the principal school 
of mines in the country. This School of Mines 
and Civil Engineering, a component part of 
the University of Brazil, is housed, together 
with a rich and splendidly arranged Geo- 
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Ouro Preto ‘‘stands on several 
very steep hills that rise out 
of a bowl or saucer formed by 
a ring of green but desolate 
encircling mountains”. In the 
middle distance can be seen 
the Carmelite Church and the 
Museum which was formerly 
the Municipality and prison, 
and now contains a shrine dedi- 
cated to the conspirators in the 
Inconfidencia or Treason of 
1789 which was the forerunner 
of Brazilian independence. It 
also houses a splendid collec- 
tion of baroque works of art 


The square in front of the old 
Municipality is called ‘“Tira- 
dentes” (the Tooth-puller), 
after the nickname of the lea- 
der of the Inconfidencia who 
had been a dentist before be- 
coming a national hero. He 
was hanged in Rio and his head 
sent to Ouro Preto to be exposed 
on the “‘very spot of ignominy” 
upon which now rises the monu- 
ment to his memory in the middle 
of the square that bears hisname. 
Revolutions are no longer plotted 
in Ouro Preto, which has instead 
slipped “‘into a serene decline” 


All photographs by A. Costa 


logical Museum, in the old forti- 
fied palace of the former govern- 
ors, impressive with its massive 
ramps and challenging vedettes. 

Ouro Preto is called the town 
of “black gold” (its motto is 
Pretiosum tamen Nigrum) because of 
the dark-coloured palladium with 
which the precious stuff was found 
when they first panned for this in 
its rivers. It stands on several 
very steep hills that rise out of 
a bowl or saucer formed by a ring 
of green but desolate encircling 
mountains. The hills are divided 
from one another by deep ravines, 
and down some of these there 
rushes a little stream. The 
streams are usually more easily 
heard than seen, so thickly choked 
are the ravines with luxuriant 
tropical vegetation: palms, bam- 
boos, bananas in the valley beds; 
at the sides, on the almost perpen- 
dicular banks, maidenhair, wild 
fuchsia and the ubiquitous little 
red flower known as “‘Maria sem 
vergonha”’ (Mary without shame). 
Each hill—I counted at least nine 
of them—is topped conspicuously 
by a large white church with its 
square sacristy tacked like a tail 
onto its east end, the whole struc- 
ture standing in a patch of 
very green grass. Thirteen such 
. churches are enumerated in the 
official guide as worthy of a visit, 
and the town is divided into two 
parishes and twenty-two quarters. Two of 
the churches, therefore, have the status and 
function of a parish church (Matriz), the 
Pilar in one of the lower quarters and that 
commonly called after the Bandeirante 
(explorer-conqueror) Antonio Dias. Others 
are the churches of the monastic orders or of 
religious confraternities. Two of the latter— 
the Rosario and S. Ifigenia—were specifically 
affected to the use of the Negro slaves and 
freedmen and are still the regular places of 
worship of Ouro Preto’s considerable coloured 
population. 

The ensemble looks as if some baroque 
Titan had taken his ingredients—churches 
and towers, palaces and houses of the once 
opulent citizens with their tiled roofs of a 
warm russet brown—and had poured them 
from a gigantic ladle onto the tops of the 
hills so that the mixture covered the summits, 
ran down the slopes like hot chocolate sauce 
down a cone of ice-cream, and then trickled 


The church of St Francis is one of many examples of the 
regional baroque architecture which gives to the former 
mining town of Ouro Preto a décor of the age of perukes 


in every direction along the runnels at the 
bottom of the bowl until it exhausted its 
momentum and solidified to a pattern that 
has never changed. A bird’s-eye view would 
see that pattern in the shape of an octopus 
with extended tentacles; and by and large 
Ouro Preto must spread over a quite con- 
siderable number of square miles. 

The head of the octopus, to continue the 
metaphor, is the large hill topped by Tira- 
dentes Square, with the palace of the former 
governors at one end, facing the former 
Municipality-cum-prison (now the Museum) 
and the Carmelite Church at the other. The 
man known to posterity by the sobriquet 
“* Tiradentes’ (the Tooth-puller) is one of the 
two strange figures who above all others are 
honoured in Ouro Preto. Both were prod- 
ucts of the 18th century, but whereas Tir- 
dentes, as a cherished hero of Brazilian his- 
tory, belongs to the past, the other, although 
born over two centuries ago, is only now com- 
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ing into his own and may indeed have barely 
reached the beginning of the growth of his 
fame. I refer to the mutilated, stunted 
mulatto sculptor best known as ‘“‘O Aleija- 
dinho”’ (the Little Cripple), of whose life and 
works I shall have something to say below. 
In 1789 in Ouro Preto a lieutenant in the 
regular army and former dentist named 
Joaquim José da Silva Xavier was fired by the 
news of the fall of the Bastille to make himself 
the leader of a plot, known in history as the 
Inconfidencia, against Portuguese rule. The 
plot, while the forerunner of the Declaration 
of Brazilian Independence in 1822, was 
nipped in the bud before it had gone beyond 
the stage of conspiratorial meetings, and poor 
Tiradentes was hanged and quartered in Rio. 
His head was sent north to be exposed in the 
main square of his home; and that is why this 
square now bears his nom de guerre and dis- 
plays, on the very ‘“‘spot of ignominy”’, to 
quote the inscription, a large monument to 
his memory, regrettably quite devoid of any 
artistic merit. The Museum in the handsome 
former Municipality has been given the name 
of the Inconfidencia and contains a shrine 
dedicated to the conspirators. Apart from this 


aspect its function is to assemble regional 
baroque works of art, sacred and profane, and 
it is in a sense a Musée de Cluny in that the 
exhibits are contemporary with the building 
that houses them. 

The life of Ouro Preto’s other celebrity was 
in its way equally tragic although it was pro- 
longed, despite the man’s terrible infirmities, 
for seventy-six years. The Aleijadinho’s name 
was Antonio Francisco Lisbéa, he was born in 
Ouro Preto in 1738, and he was the son of 
Manoel Francisco da Costa Lisbéa, a Portu- 
guese architect, builder and carpenter, by one 
of his black slaves. In his*thirties Antonio 
Francisco became afflicted with a combination 
of diseases variously given, in every possible 
conjunction, as leprosy, syphilis, scurvy, 
arthritis, muscular atrophy, paralysis. What- 
ever may have been the correct diagnosis of 
his condition, the fact is that he lost the use of 
his hands and in due course lost his fingers; 
some say that owing to the intolerable pain 
he actually hacked these off with his sculp- 
tor’s chisel. He also lost his teeth and his toes, 
and had to crawl thereafter on his knees. He 
spent the last two years of his life in total 
blindness, ever praying that the Saviour 
would ‘“‘touch him with His 
divine feet”. His first bio- 
grapher, Rodrigo Bretas, writ- 
ing in 1858, describes the 
Aleijadinho as ‘‘of low stature, 
with stumpy and _ unshapely 
body, hair dark and crinkly, 
beard thick and long, the head 
large, nose regular and rather 
pointed, thick lips, big ears and 
a short neck’”’. After his cor- 
roding diseases had begun to 
take their toll, the picture 
becomes not only grim but 
grotesque: 

“The eyelids were perma- 
nently inflamed and everted... 
the mouth twisted... The jaw 
and lower lip drooped, so that 
the wretched man’s appearance 
acquired a sinister and ferocious 
aspect that frightened those who 
came upon him unawares. All 
this, with the twisted mouth, 
changed him into something 
horrible and monstrous.” 


The twelve stone statues of the 
Prophets decorating the steps that 
lead up to the Church of the Bom 
Jesus at Congonhas do Campo 
are the masterpiece of Anténio 
Francisco Lisbéa who died in 1814 


The Prophets at Congonhas display a 
severity that is positively gothic, 
while the lion at the foot of Daniel 
(below) is more akin in feeling to 
the romanesque. Their grave spirit 
reflects the violent, sensitive char- 
acter of their sculptor, who suffered 
under the triple burden of being 1l- 
legitimate, a mulatto, and a cripple. 
(Right) The statue of Ezektel, and 
(below, right), a baroque cartouche 


No wonder that the unhappy man, already 
burdened with the sensitiveness of the mulat- 
to before there was added to it that of the 
deformed, became choleric and farouche, 
shunning his fellow-creatures and doing his 
work in the crypts of the churches or else 
concealed inside a roughly rigged tent. No 
wonder that towards the end of his life one of 
his assistants, who had to help to move him 
from place to place, is said to have tried to 
commit suicide because he could no longer 
bear the physical contact. But no wonder, 
also, that the nickname given him by his con- 
temporaries, “‘the Little Cripple”, embraces 
not only the diminutive but a suggestion of 
endearment. For the Aleijadinho, despite his 
outward misanthropy, loved his God and his 
fellow-man and gave what he earned, after he 
had paid for his miserable keep, to his 
mother’s fellow-slaves and the other poor of 
the town. He would always insist upon the 
proper payment of the sums stipulated for 
his labour, and he complained that his fee for 
the two altars of the Carmelite Church in 
Ouro Preto was given him in impure gold. 
But he refused to take more than he considered 
to be his due; and the amounts he received, 
as may be seen from the receipts in the 
Museum, appear ludicrously small, even by 
the standards of those days, for work such as 
his. He lived for his art, which, being designed 
to the glory of God, was his only joy; and, 
the older and feebler he grew in body, the 
more vigorous became its products. 

So much for the man; now for a word about 
the artist. Owing to his physical disabilities 
the Aleijadinho’s tools had to be strapped to 
his stumps; but we must put out of our minds 
when assessing his quality the fact that we are 
looking at what that ubiquitous traveller, 
Sir Richard Burton, has called in Explorations 
of the Highlands of Brazil ‘‘the handiwork, 
Hibernicé, of a handless man’’. His works 
must be judged on their merits and not, as 
was almost bound to be the case with Burton 
and the other travellers who wandered into 
the region of Ouro Preto in the early and 
mid-1gth century, as the tours de force of a 
cripple and a freak. 

His media were wood and the soft local 
oapstone which hardens on exposure. ‘The 
Aleijadinho never left the neighbourhood 
of his birthplace; such as it was, his artistic 
background was therefore wholly baroque, 
his physical background the sombre, lonely 
mountains of Minas Gerais. What technical 
knowledge he had was acquired in the work- 
shop of his father; all he had to guide him 
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apart from this were such engravings as he 
was able to come by. Yet he was anything but 
a copyist of the works of others. His art was 
spontaneous and can be associated at its best 
with no single period. No doubt there is 
baroque influence in much that he produced, 
particularly in his wood-carvings. But the 
twelve stone, more than life-size Prophets at 
Congonhas, his last and greatest work, dis- 
play a severity that is positively gothic. 
Congonhas do Campo is a small township 
and place of pilgrimage sixty-three miles from 
Ouro Preto by road but considerably less as 
the crow flies. ‘The sanctuary church of the 
Bom Jesus de Matozinhos stands on the top of 
a hill and is approached by two lines of chapels 
of Stations of the Cross with conical domes, 
enclosed within a formal garden and con- 
nected by paths zigzagging across it. On 
reaching the summit of the hill you come to 
the church, standing at the back of a wide 
open forecourt. Grouped on_ pinnacles 
around the forecourt rise these twelve 
astonishing figures, done at the beginning of 
the rgth century in the artist’s triumphantly 
vigorous old age and seeming to dominate the 
bleak, uninhabited mountain landscape they 
so dramatically survey. They are on the whole 
in excellent condition although occasional 
fingers have been broken off and close inspec- 
tion reveals defacement with countless signa- 
tures scratched in Arabic characters, a proof 
that the colonies of Syrian immigrants scat- 
tered about Minas are not free from the uni- 


‘versal vice. 


The Aleijadinho is also responsible for the 
carving (although not for the rather crude 
colouring) of most of the wooden figures in 
the Stations of the Cross; but these, even 
when they are not caricatures of the cripple’s 
enemies, lack the vivid, timeless originality 
of the stone Prophets above. Most of them 
could be the work of any competent contem- 
porary of the master. Not so the Prophets, 
who, more than any other of his works, display 
what a modern Brazilian authority, Senhor 
Manoel Bandeira, has called the Aleijadinho’s 
“sanity, robustness and dignity, which none 
other of our plastic artists has attained”’. It is 
only in the last few years that Antonio Fran- 
cisco Lisbéa has come into serious notice as 
an artist, and that mainly inside Brazil; and 
Mr J. B. Bury concludes a luminous and 
detailed study of the Prophets in The Month 
for September 1949 with the forecast that 
his work ‘‘may yet be hailed as the discovery 
of this generation, just as El Greco’s painting 
was discovered by the last’. 


All pho 


The cluster of mud huts which makes up the Cabrai house, in its usual setting of millet and palm 


The Cabrais of Togoland 


by D. V. SASSOON 


Readers of this Magazine will be familiar with Dr Verrier Elwin’s studies of the tribesmen of 
east-central India and with the spirit which animates the work of the organization now called 
the ‘Tribal Welfare and Research Unit”. Mr Sassoon is a member of the Unit and this year, with 
the assistance of the Institut Frangais de l’Afrique Noire and the French Colonial Ministry, he 
and Dr Elwin spent three months in French West Africa in order to make an exploratory study of 


comparative tribal structures (India and Africa). 


Mucu of tribal Africa today is slowly decay- 
ing. That was my strongest impression during 
the three months’ travelling among some of 
the most primitive tribes of French West 
Africa. In the Haute Volta I visited the 
Bobos and Lobis. The former, with a 
weakened sense of tradition, seemed unsure 
of themselves; the latter were sullen and 
pathetically primitive. Of all the peoples I 
saw, the Cabrais of Togo alone excited my 
envy and admiration. Here was a tribe with 
a genius for agriculture, an exceptional skill 
for domestic architecture, and a pride in their 


The final month was spent among the Cabrais 


physique expressed in a frank disregard for 
clothes. They were a thriving people with an 
astonishing zest for living and none of the 
resignation of their neighbours. 

The village where I first, saw Cabrais in 
their full tribal vigour was Nam. I had left 
Lomé, the coastal capital of French Togo, five 
days before, driving slowly north over grassy 
roads to Lama Kara, the administrative 
headquarters of the Cabrai country. From 
there I drove to Piya, a village in the Cabrai 
foothills, thence on foot through millet fields 
and across valleys and finally up the open 
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stony slopes to Nam. I shall never forget my 
arrival. As I approached the village, children 
ran out shrieking with excitement, followed 
by an old man. He was completely naked 
except for a large floppy straw hat with a 
jaunty feather in it. As soon as he saw me he 
swept off his hat, bowed with the grace of a 
courtier and, turning to my interpreter, bade 
me welcome on behalf of the Chief. 

The Cabrais are a virile, handsome people, 
most of whom wear no clothes at all. The 
girls wear only a narrow girdle and married 
women a waist-cloth. In spite of civilizing 
influences, the older men stubbornly remain 
naked, though some of the younger ones, 
outside the privacy of their own houses and 
fields, have taken to unsightly tattered 
drawers. But their contempt for clothes is 
compensated by a passionate addiction to 
straw hats of every shape and size. They are 
remarkably clean, and bathe regularly, after 
which they rub themselves with oil to ward 
off insects. It was a fine sight to see a group 
of young men going off to the fields in the 
early morning, their bodies shining with oil, 
and looking like competitors in a male 
physical culture competition. Each of them 
carries a stout stick, to the crook of which is 
tied a basket of chickens, which are released 
in the fields to eat crop-damaging insects. 
The painstaking ingenuity of this contrivance 
is the secret of the Cabrais’ greatest achieve- 
ment—agriculture. 

Nam lies on a mountain-top 2000 feet high, 
the upper slopes of which are steep and stony. 
Yet every inch of ground was cultivated. In 
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and immediately around the village, every 
house had its tobacco and vegetable patch. 
And on the slopes, descending for nearly 
1000 feet, was terrace upon terrace of millet 
and other crops, each built up with carefully 
aligned stones. As I climbed around, I saw 
groups of men—usually in threes—at work 
with their primitive hoes, while their chickens, 
equally industrious, clucked around pecking 
at grubs. 

Every field is irrigated, and water flows 
only where it is intended; before every rainy 
season they dam and canalize their streams 
with logs and stones. One old Cabrai told a 
former visitor that the only living creatures 
who know how to build a bridge are Euro- 
peans, Cabrais and ants. They also under- 
stand the value of manure—outside every 
house is a pit for waste matters—and in 
particular they lay great store on the value 
of human excrement. 

Back in the village (after the first day) all 
their shyness disappeared. In the daytime 
I was constantly surrounded by children; 
jovial old men used to come and sit with me. 
They sucked at their pipes; I dispensed 
cigarettes, and we beamed at each other. 
They had excellent manners. Sometimes I 
used to wander off to other houses and watch 
the women at their usual domestic tasks: 
fetching water, pounding grain, nursing 
babies, and cooking. And in the evening the 
men and youths returned from the field, and 
everyone used to gather around and listen to 
my gramophone—laughing, joking and sing- 
ing. This was the classic pattern of tribal 
life throughout Africa, but somehow it 
seemed so much more vital and worth retain- 
ing among the Cabrais. ‘They radiated 
contentment. 

Nam was a good general introduction. 
At Fouda, a village in the plains, which I next 
visited, I found the Cabrais in their homes, 
where they reflect the same care and practical 
planning that they devote to their fields. 
They live in large family groups of from 50 
to 200 people and the ‘house’ is really a col- 
lection of mud huts with conical thatched 
roofs standing in a walled compound, the 
number of huts depending upon the size of 
the household. In the Chief of Fouda’s house, 
where I stayed, there were nearly forty, all 
connected by such a labyrinth of paths and 
courtyards that even in the daytime I used 
to get lost trying to find my own hut. There 
were special huts allotted for various domestic 
tasks and for the storage of grain, the whole 
being scrupulously clean. Outside there were 
special huts and pens for their animals, and 


The ecstasy of this husky dancer symbolizes the Ca- 
brai’s love of dancing. His skirt and head-dress are 
of faded rags sewn together ; in his right hand he has 
a muted bell, in his left a rattle. When the drums 
stopped he carried on, oblivious to everything. For 
Cabrais, as for most West Africans, dancing 1s both 
an integral part of their traditional religious cere- 
monies and also their main relaxation from the mls 
life on the hilltops. The ordinary dance is really 

Sree-for-all enlivened by astonishing and enh 
ed solos, but the war dance is exciting and alarming. 
All CGabrai dances, however, impress chiefly because 
they express so accurately this peoples heartiness 
and their extreme, almost eccentric, individuality 


An ezokpa (a_youth between 18 and 20) of Antédeé village who 
stopped the tam-tam while he danced a spirited solo. Ms 
head-dress is of a design familiar in the Cabrai villages 


Despite goitre and a withered leg, the ballad singer of 
Kadé village sang catchy traditional jingles for hours 
on end to the accompaniment of his basket-work rattles 
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Cutting yams is a daily chore in every Cabrat house. The 
collection of animal skulls on the roof to appease evil 
spirits 1s a rare sight among the unsuperstitious Cabrais 


Wearing bright girdles of plaited cane, two girls pound 
millet in the family courtyard. This cereal is the Cabrai 
staple diet as well as the basis of a sour and heady beer 


Home-made pots being carried to market in chipped enamel 
hasins. Able cultivators, the Cabrais are not adept at 
handicrafts, which they limit to pottery and some weaving 


under a great baobab tree were feeding pits 
for the goats. All the livestock were fed 
regularly, usually by the children. 

Cabrais are polygamous and the majority 
of the Chief’s household, numbering more 
than 100, were women. From my hut near 
the main courtyard I used to watch their 
ordered but ceaseless bustle: cutting yams, 
pounding millet, spinning yarn, and cooking. 
There was little leisure and sometimes even 
at night I would hear the happy singing of 
girls as they rhythmically pounded the next 
meal. Most of the heavy domestic work was 
done by sturdy unmarried girls of whom 
there were an exceptional number at Fouda. 
In a few months’ time they would all be pre- 
pared for the annual initiation ceremonies for 
girls, after which they would be officially 
recognized as women. 

Unlike the girls, who have only one 
initiation ceremony, Cabrai boys go through 
three age-groups from puberty to early man- 
hood. The first group is known as ewalo and 
includes all boys up to the age of 18; here 
they receive their first tribal scars. Gradu- 
ating from this the boys become ezokpa for 
the next two years. They must now observe 
silence save among themselves and eat in the 
privacy of their own huts. In the final stage 
they are known as kodos and are allotted much 
of the heavy agricultural work of the village. 
This stage lasts for five years, and then with a 
final passing-out ceremony they become 
egolos or adult Cabrais. Only then are they 
eligible for marriage. At each of the transi- 
tion ceremonies wrestling tournaments play 
an important part and the winners are 
féted by the assembled spectators and partic- 
ularly by the girls. In addition there is 
dancing, which is the Cabrais’ most popular 
recreation. 

The first Cabrai dance I saw was at 
Aniédé, a friendly hill-village. The dancers 
were a fair cross-section of the village with a 
slight preponderance of old men and boys. 
All were naked or nearly naked except for 
head-dresses, and some of the women had 
painted their faces white. The orchestra 
consisted of drums and primitive percussion, 
and most of the dancers just shuffled around 
in a circle in time with the beat. Periodically 
one or more of them would leap out of the 
ring and do an excited solo. One old man, 
who had obviously drunk a lot of millet beer, 
jumped onto a rock and stayed there for one 
hour doing what I can only call a vigorous 
‘black-bottom’. The mixture of casualness 
and frenzy was odd, but otherwise I did not 
find this dance particularly interesting. 
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The war-dance at Samalah was a very 
different matter. Here the dancers were all 
male: young men and a few boys. Nearly all 
had a head-dress of some kind, the most com- 
mon being horned helmets, wigs made of rags 
sewn together, and straw hats. Around their 
loins they wore aprons of cowrie shells or 
animal pelts, though at least half, I regret 
to say, wore dirty shorts. All of them carried 
a weapon of some kind: bow and arrow, 
sword, spear or knives. They danced round 
in a circle, posturing and prancing. Later, as 
they became more excited, they challenged 
each other to realistic mock fights. Period- 
ically they would all line up, and, screaming 
and yelling, charge towards me ‘with fixed 
bayonets’ jerking to a halt within an inch of 
my face. One particularly exuberant and 
excited youth pursued me round the ring 
brandishing a sword; presently I stopped, and 
to the huge delight of the crowd he pro- 
ceeded to cut off my head. At this point two 
factions began to quarrel in earnest and as 
they were all armed the Chief quickly and 
wisely stopped the dance. 

The French authorities govern the Cabrais 
with sympathy and realism. There is no 
hurry to precipitate changes for which they 
are as yet unready. Dispensaries come before 
schools—the only French-speaking Cabrai 
I met was a small boy in the village of 
Aniédé, who came up and said “Bon jour 
Monsieur le Blanc’’—and they have achieved 
great success in combating sleeping-sickness. 
It is now easily cured if caught at an early 
stage. In fact, aside from a certain amount of 
goitre, which is endemic in the hill villages, 
and hernia, probably caused by strenuous 
work in the fields, the Cabrai is as hale and 
hearty as he looks. 

The country of the Cabrais lies in the 
north-east corner of Togo, which is United 
Nations trustee territory, administered by 
France. The area, which is small (about 
forty-five miles long and twenty-five miles 
across), is insufficient to support the Cabrai 
population of 140,000. Over-population is 
the main problem which confronts the tribe 
today, and this the French authorities are 
trying to solve by planned resettlement in the 
more developed portions of the plains. 

In view of the Cabrais’ hitherto successful 
adherence to their traditions, it is to be hoped 
that these offshoots will not lose faith in 
their tribal heritage, and that we shall be 
able to continue to say of the Cabrai what 
Carlyle said of Wordsworth: ‘‘a fine whole- 
some rusticity, fresh as the mountain breezes, 
sat well upon him’’. 
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The Coast below Cyrene } 


by FREYA SPARK 


Looking north towards the sea from the Temple of Apollo, Cyrene 


The writer’s well-known travels in Arabia supply the background to her description of a recent 
journey through an Arab land. Many who fought over the Western Desert will envy her the chance 
to visit these lonely shores in peace and the ability to catch the echo of their historic past 


Tue African highway ran in ancient days by 
little towns, from Apollonia—the port of 
Cyrene—through Tolmeta (Ptolemais), to 
Tocra, the Tauchira of Herodotus. The wes- 
tern stretch ran straight along the coast and 
level, more or less as it does today, and is now 
a fair-weather track, manageable by the 
average car, with layers of cement to ease 
it at the bottom of gullies that eat their way 
through orange earth and limestone to the 
sea. At intervals, every five miles or so, a 
little heap, ruinous above dressed stones, 
shows the signal towers by which Egypt and 
Libya were able to communicate from light 
to light; and one can canter along the soft 
earth, dark with spring rains, with the gate 
of Ptolemais behind one, at the end of the 
long ribbon of the track, a square and massive 
ruin where the initials of masons still show, 
carved in the stones they chipped there. So 
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it must have appeared to all the travellers in 
what was once a far less solitary land. 

Between Apollonia and Ptolemais, how- 
ever, the coast is broken, and the landscape 
comes down in precipices to the sea. After 
a long stretch, flat or rimmed with sand- 
dunes, leading by forgotten mounds and 
tombs and ruined habitations under the high 
terraces of Cyrene, there is nothing for it but 
to make one’s way inland by steep and diffi- 
cult clefts until the obstacle is skirted; one 
then picks up the coastal track once more, 
and reaches the obliterated eastern gate of 
Ptolemais and the grass-buried high-road that 
led straight through the town. 

Nothing here is fit for cars, but there are 
small paths known to the tribes, the Hasa and 
the Dorsa, to whom this land belongs; they 
drop from one escarpment to the next down 
gigantic stairs that lead from the Cyrenian 


Jebel (plateau) to the sea; and we decided to 
take horses and explore this bit of coast 
between the harbours from east to west, keep- 
ing to the sea as closely as we could. 

We started from Apollonia at the (very 
injudicious) hour of two in the afternoon, 
taking our car slowly and gingerly along the 
level as far as it would go. ‘The first step of 
the escarpment is nearer here to the sea than 
at Tocra, the torrents tear more steeply down 
and eat their wadi beds, and there would 
be no means at all for a car to make its way if 
it were not for an old floating dock which, as 
it trundled through the Mediterranean during 
the war, was wrecked and thrown upon this 
coast; and its bits of salvage were carted to 
Apollonia. Up to this rusty ghost, bogged in 
sand and mournful as a gallows, we crept 
carefully, dipping and grinding, and removing 
boulders; and made thirteen kilometres of 
solitude, among flowerless bushes in the sun. 
We rested to eat by the way, near two strange 
lakes: they lie in pockets, deep and abrupt, 
with the cliff of the escarpment rising out of 
them like a wall; and against their still sur- 
face, deep and dull as blue velvet far below, 
wheeling doves made patterns as they flew to 
their rock-held nests. On the flat coastland, 
fattening in pockets of seeded grasses, part- 
ridges were rearing their large Victorian 
families; a snake rustled away under the 
bright arbutus; a chameleon walked slowly, 
with the resentful eyes of a very old man in 
a club, across the weathered soil; up above, 
two escarpments away, where the armies 
marched in the desert war, the little white 
houses of the Italian colonial dream are fading 
dingily to ruin; but here this was all out of 
sight; the bedouin come to this meagre 
pasture only when all else fails; and the land- 
scape—scrub, rock, small soil-pockets, and 
radiant sea-rim—was just as the first Greeks 
found it, 2500 years or more ago. 

When we met our horses and were ready 
to start, it was already five o’clock, and our 
camp for the night six hours’ ride away. 
‘S’ had made rather heavy weather about 
arranging this trip himself and implored me 
in a super-masculine way not to fuss. During 
the next three days I congratulated myself 
that I had continued to fuss about the food, 
for we would otherwise have travelled in 
hunger as well as darkness, watching our 
dinners browsing in the distance. As it was, 
the fat tail of a sheep lolled out from a saddle- 
bag, pushed in by Maius the cook among my 
underwear. 

We rode in the pleasant late light along a 
stony level path through stunted woodland, 


to the slight scaffolding that is the lighthouse 
of Ras Aamer, where there is only a well for 
a few camels to drink beside a shingly bay, 
and small fields beside which the Dorsa 
pitch their tents to cut their harvests; the 
lighthouse man alone has a tiny hut to live in, 
and came running from his field to walk 
beside us. 

A modern fairy tale was staged in this which 
is among the most lonely and unattainable of 
the many lonely Cyrenaican bays. An aero- 
plane crashed upon its beach during the war, 
and left a load of gold embedded in the sea 
and sand; and the former lighthouse-keeper 
is now a well-to-do man, retired. Being a 
bedouin, he probably fitted this event natur- 
ally into his philosophy as a gift from Allah 
—for the secret of their life is that everything 
comes as a gift. The rain or the qibli (the 
south wind that brings the sandstorms) that 
fills or dries their wells and determines the 
pastures by which they live; the heat of the 
sun or the cold of winter; and everything that 
makes their comfort, from firewood to the 
thyme and mint by which their tea is flav- 
oured—everything except sugar, tea, and 
a few coloured clothes and earrings for their 
women—is brought to them by the deserty 
scrub they live in, without much effort and 
with very little possible interference of their 
own. They develop a happiness made up of 
constant acceptance, which we too are likely 
to develop if our world becomes sufficiently 
insecure. To rely on buying something in a 
shop is, in the bedouin philosophy, almost to 
deny the constant omnipotence of God. 

We rode on with a growing feeling for the 
darkness, which lay beneath the horizon, 
ready for the passing of the last bright hour 
of pay. Already there was no warmth in the 
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Cyrene was one of the oldest 
and most prosperous of Greek 
colonies, founded by Battus 
from Thera. Its lwely com- 
merce included silphium, a 
medicinal plant, exported to 
all. parts of the Mediterran- 
ean world. Independent from 
the 7th to the 4th century B.C., 
it slowly declined under 
Ptolemaic and Roman rule 


sky, as we came to a shallow bay of pale cold 
water surrounded by rock-hewn tombs and 
two headlands of ruins—the bay of Hamama, 
which was Phythus in the 5th century A.p. 
Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, used to send 
letters from this little roadstead to his brother 
in Egypt. Even then it must have been off 
the main route, and now there is no way 
down to it from the plateau except by 
difficult paths from Baidha, known only to 
the tribes. The ruins of an old Zawiya 
(religious centre) of the Senussi stand 
breached and demolished; but the present 
meagre life of the place has skipped them and 
returned to what remains of the days of 
Synesius and the centuries before him; the 
smoke of bedouin fires was rising from the 
little quarried pits that make a forecourt to 
the stone-carved doorways of the tombs. The 
flocks were settled for the night here and there 
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All along the coast of Cyren- 
aica are ruins, dating from 
various periods of its long 
history. The castle of Mutan- 
nab, near Tocra, 1s one of the 
most important ; it stands in 
an acre of ground enclosed by 
a wall, but the traffic has 
drawn away from it, and sea- 
lavender now covers its ruins. 
(Below) A view from the castle 


on stony slopes of the necropolis within sound 
of the lap of the waves; dogs prowled with 


bristling necks, and watched our horses’ 
heels; and the women in their bright gerts, 
draped in a late Hellenistic untidy way, 
stirred cooking-pots on crackling thorns. The 
many little flames seemed thin and shrunken 
against the background of the dead. It was a 
scene from any travel-book of the Near East 
of about a hundred years ago. 

Darkness now took us, though for an hour 
or so we still met harvesters of the Dorsa 
walking home through barley-fields that once 
fed the little town. As far as we could judge 
the cultivation stretched all the way to our 
goal at Hania; but we soon saw nothing but 
the dim wraith of a path before us, under 
stars that dipped rotating into the soft invis- 
ible western sea. ‘S’ rode a grey, and pushed 
on, finding the path with remarkable acumen, 


The son of a sheikh of the Hasa on the best pony “of his tents. 


ONhC): 


Very much beloved, it carries, 


attached to its bridle for luck, a little bag of holy earth and a shoulder-badge of the Royal 
Marines, and its saddle, bridle, chest-straps and stirrups are embroidered or inlaid with silver 


spurred—one may hope—by remorse, or pos- 
sibly by a reluctance to hear what we might 
have to say about this way of examininz a 
new country in the dark. We lost ourselves on 
slopes of slippery limestone, and felt the size 
of the world when it is inhabited by night. 
A light here and there, or a dog barking, led 
to some tent pitched low among the bushes 
where, after much calling and shouted re- 
assurance, a man with a gun would come out 
and put us on our way. And at eleven, 
almost blind with fatigue, we reached Hania. 

Here there is a good horse-track up to 
Messa on the escarpment, used evidently by 
the Greeks, for the same mass-produced stone 
sarcophagi with box lids cover a low mound 
west of the village and lie about the quarry 


necropolis of Messa. ‘The Senussi had a 
Zawiya at Hania, and the Italians built it 
up into a small walled village, such as you 
may see between Siena and the Tiber, 
crowning a hill: but it is now a mere shambles 
of bombed roofless walls that show the poor 
concrete with its plaster imitations of the 
antique; the bedouin use its tottering walls 
for shadow and strew its rubble with refuse 
and dung; and it is good to get away again 
into the clean scrub where man is too thinly 
scattered to matter, 

We started late owing to the absence of 
Maius our cook, who had been unprovided 
with a horse the night before, and lost him- 
self in the darkness. Most cooks might have 
objected, but he is a tough man, and comes 
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from that country in the south whose in- 
habitants, according to Herodotus, set out in 
order of battle to fight the desert wind. He 
was ready to set about our breakfast after his 
twenty-mile walk as if this were in the nature 
of his day. When he had packed himself up 
and a horse had been found, we rode on 
through the heat of the morning by a country 
still marked with the pattern of ancient fields, 
stone boundary-posts, terraced irrigation, and 
square foundations of Greek or Roman houses 
and towers. The seashore widened out to 
long salt-lagoons that dry in summer, and 
make an easy canter for miles and miles; the 
escarpments on our left gently receded in 
rounded downlands; and we found ourselves 
riding through flat stubble-lands pastoral 
with flocks, goats and sheep, and cattle and 
camels, watched by some herdsman with a 
gun, or brown-faced maids with yellow boots 
and crimson skirts and many hoops of ear- 
rings. 

North of the desert in Cyrenaica the only 
real obstacle is the Wadi Kuf—so called from 
many caves which line its sheer sides like 
boxes in an opera-house. It is the only valley 
of any length and winds down with tributaries 
all deeply bedded and wooded to a broad 
estuary clogged with dead timber. Here, in 
the hottest of the day, we found two sheikhs of 
the Dorsa waiting to meet us at the boundary 
of their land. A two-roomed cottage built of 
mud, with garden—figs, pomegranates, cu- 
cumbers and melons—belongs to a woman 
who took refuge in this loneliness during the 
Italian wars. The people of Cyrenaica fought 
off and on from 1911 to 1943, and made good 
use of their deep clefts and hillside tombs. 
I asked our hostess where she had obtained a 
business-like carbine that hung beside the 
door; it was given her, she said, by one of the 
British officers who used to land to meet the 
tribesmen during the desert campaigns. It 
was close by here that the raiding party set 
off which so nearly surprised Rommel in his 
house at Baidha, where Colonel Geoffrey 
Keyes, V.C., was killed; and the old woman’s 
son, who now climbs to Messa every day to 
sell his mother’s tomatoes in the sug (bazaar), 
led many of the British parties up here by 
steep tracks where no German or Italian 
soldier could dare to be seen. 

The Dorsa Sheikh, Abu Kharruba, had 
come to take us into this country. We first rode 
with him for another two hours along a sandy 
shore, to where the cliffs cut the road to 
Ptolemais. On our side of this barrier the sea 
lay clear and bright, lapping with tiny 
flashing waves against a white-hot beach. 
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A little reef ran in the shallow water, lifting 
two rocky islets, on one of which we saw the 
chiselled opening of a door or tomb; a low 
mound, covered with potsherds, runs inland 
across the beach to where tufts of statice and 
salty grasses, and the wells which the bedouin 
still visit, begin. Long before the founda- 
tion of Cyrene, Minoan Cretan traders must 
have beached their ships on these shores, 
driven by a north wind or by the lack of water ; 
and if I were looking for the oldest sites, I 
would examine this little bay of Ighama, with 
the shelter of its reef and of the headland, 
and its shallow smooth beach for the drawing 
up of the light prows on the sand, and its wells 
of water near. On the headland above is an 
acropolis, with great blocks of stone still 
standing here and there about its edge, and 
ruins we had no time to visit. We rode below 
it in the merciless afternoon and left the sea, 
climbing under carob trees, cypress and wild 
olive, by steps of the Greek irrigation that 
line every wadi bed. There is a feeling about 
all these hidden valleys of a neglected Eden, 
long since unused and harsh to men, but still 
with a memory about it of some gracious 
morning. Our two sheikhs know and like it 
as it is, and rode in their white togas on pom- 
melled saddles with embroidered reins, their 
faces grizzled and peaceful and a gun behind 
their shoulder, the most gentle, decent, 
friendly people you could find. 

Their horses too, however poor or mis- 
handled, have the memory in their veins of 
the four-horse chariots which the Lybians in- 
vented and Pindar sang; there can be no 
doubt to anyone who sees them that here the 
Parthenon horses were found; the long canter- 
ing stretches, the climbing valleys, the native 
barley made them; and they are still as eager, 
as undisciplined, tireless, impulsive, com- 
panionable and proud as the Greeks who 
loved and bred them in their day. 

They climb like cats up the greasy lime- 
stone slabs of the wadi sides: at one moment 
my pony skidded backwards a yard or more 
on all four feet at once, and I thought he 
would panic; but he answered to the up-hill 
rein and tried again, by footholds which only 
a tribesman could think of as a path. We 
reached the plateau and dipped, and climbed 
another wadi, until in late afternoon we drank 
their mint tea at a Dorsa tent on the high 
ground, and rode till 8.30 for our camp 
through bushy woodlands, cypress and arbu- 
tus, gently folding to level horizons, with here 
and there an upright stone, or a wheel-rut in 
the limestone floor, to show the ancient foot- 
prints of this land. 


One of the two lakes at the 
foot of the lowest Cyrenaican 
escarpment, between Apollonia 
and Ras Aamer. These sudden 
and deep pools are formed where 
a fault in the limestone slabs 
gives an outlet to the subterra- 
nean streams that seep through 
the porous surface limestone 
and then feel their way, often 
for great distances, along 
the hard impervious rock below 


A rest by a well. The man 
drinks from an army mug ; the 
horse from a leather bucket. 
A rope is carried to reach the 
water, which is far sweeter 
than its muddy colour and 
mixture of earth would lead 
one to expect. The crusader- 
like saddle has two pommels, 
and stirrups which not only 
allow of riding barefoot but 
protect the feet against jut- 
ting stones in narrow defiles 


Maius, our cook. A desert-man 
Srom Ajedabia in the south and 
a keen hunter, he knows the 
habits of gazelle, bustard, 
hare, and all the lesser birds, 
and 1s one of the few Arabs 
who cares for the names of the 
plants and bushes of his land. 
He can light a fire under al- 
most any conditions and pro- 
duce a breakfast of bacon and 
eggs in the lee of a jeep in 
the desert—and he never ap- 
pears tired or bad-tempered 


The ruins in the middle dis- 
tance belong to the rst or 2nd 
century B.C. and form a part 
of the great field of ruins 
which lies north-west of the 
little centre of Messa. The 
cattle grazing in the fore- 
ground were imported for the 
Italian colonists, and are big- 
ger and better bred than most 
of those of the Arab tribes 


A tomb of the rst or 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. in the ruin-field of 
Messa. The admirable cutting 
of the stone can be seen. In 
the background are some of the 
upright blocks which even now 
trace the boundaries of an- 
cient fields in all the Febel 
Akhdar. A good track, marked 
in its early stages by wayside 
tombs cut in the cliffs, goes 
from here to the coast at Hania 


The estuary of the Wadi Kuf, 
the longest and deepest of the 
Cyrenaican valleys. In the dis- 
tance, coming in from the right, 
in front of the sand-dunes 
which hide the sea, is one of 
the long lagoons—shallow 
water in winter, cracked salt 
and sand in summer—which 
the Arabs call Sabkha. The 
timber is mostly cypress, cut 
and abandoned by the Italians, 
and left to bleach in the sun 


The harbour of Tolmeta (Ptolemais). The earlwest inhabited site here was beyond the lighthouse, 
but the quays of the 5th-century A.D. city are visible in this bay, under the clear shallow water 


The Zawiyas of the Senussi, which were like 
monasteries in the Dark Ages of Europe and 
performed the same service, were all uprooted 
by the Italians. Some are now creeping back 
to life in a poor diminished way, and we 
camped that night in the Zawiya of Mirad 
Masaud, blessed by the white-gowned sheikh 
as he stood in his doorway, above our camp- 
beds aligned under the stars. We had come 
inland to the first place where a jeep could 
reach us. These meetings were organized 
without a hitch by Mr Butler, in whose dis- 
trict we were, and it was a difficult feat to 
perform in such country; but if I were doing 
the journey again, I would give less trouble, 
take fewer accessories, and carry all on two 
pack-horses, with the freedom of stopping 
wherever the time and place demand it. 

Next morning we left at six and rode— 
with only a midday rest—for eleven hours, 
over uplands by Sidi Nuah and the Zawiyet- 
en-Neblu through rolling cultivated wheat 
and barley with Dorsa tents, and bushy hill- 


sides now dusty green but covered with 
flowers in spring. All this country is strewn 
with flints, and it might be interesting to look 
for Stone-Age tools among them. 

We travelled north-west, skirting the heads 
of wadis until we followed a long slanting 
track with the hill of Ptolemais in sight. I 
should be surprised if this were not the 
ancient road, for it had a certain design about 
it, and we saw a wheel-rut in the stone. It led 
us back to flat coastland, by Sidi Abu Qasim, 
with the headland precipice behind us, on the 
east; and then with easy going to Ptolemais 
in the sunset, along the shore road by quar- 
ried tombs. The sea has eaten away the 
quays of the ancient town, and they are still 
in sight, a few yards under the water. No 
doubt the flock of Bishop Synesius came out 
to take the evening air and walk along them, 
watching their harbour and its little lamp in 
the sunset as we were watching it, and taking 
pleasure in their threatened world in spite of 
insecurity, just as we do today. 
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““BALTISTAN. Where in the world is that?’’ I 
was asked by people who had heard that I 
was going there. Some, wisely shaking their 
heads, said “‘Surely you have made a mistake 
in your spelling and mean Baluchistan ?’’ No, 
Baltistan. Let me tell you where it is. 

Baltistan, a province in the north of Kash- 
mir, lies between the Himalayas and the 
mountain ranges of the Hindu Kush, the 
Karakorams, and Tibet, and is thus hemmed 
in on all sides by some of the highest moun- 
tains in the world. It has one natural outlet 
to the lowlands—the valley of the River 
Indus. But there are no roads through this 
valley leading into Baltistan—merely goat- 
tracks skirting the edges of cliffs and over 
some of the most difficult mountain passes in 
the world. Such tracks are not good enough 
for the transport of large quantities of supplies 
to Skardu, its capital. 

Before the partition of India in August 
1947 the general route into Baltistan was 
through Kashmir over the Deosai Plateau 
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Baltistan: 
Northern 


Gateway 
of Kashmir 


by PETER GOODWIN 


One of the air routes from Peshawar 
to Skardu ts along the Kagaan valley 
and over the Babusar Pass, 13,600 
feet high. It follows the Kunhar 
River which springs from mighty gla- 
clers and here resembles a ribbon of 
liquid silver. The mountain track 
used by the mules and motor transport 
which supply Gilgit can just be seen 
alongside and to the left of the river 


which lies to the south. But this route is now 
closed and will remain closed until the dispute 
over Kashmir between India and Pakistan is 
settled. As Baltistan is not self-supporting in 
foodstuffs and other necessities supplies have 
to be flown from Pakistan. 

I have often been privileged to see and 
experience the wonders of the air journey 
from Peshawar to Skardu. Let me take you 
on such a journey. 

It is dawn on the tarmac of Peshawar’s 
airport. The engines of the Dakota aircraft 
are revving up and it is soon ready to take off 
on its 125-minutes’ flight to Skardu. The pilot 
makes a careful last check of his engines to 
minimize the risk of possible engine trouble 
amongst the welter of snow-capped mountains 
through which our route lies and where a 
crash-landing would mean certain destruc- 
tion. 

There are two routes from Peshawar to 
Skardu: the shorter over Swat State and 
the Indus valley gorge, the longer over the 


A Dakota lands on Skardu 
airstrip, where the food 
and other necessities it has 
brought from Pakistan are 
unloaded. Such supplies 
have to come by air as the 
dispute between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir has 
closed the old land route 
over the Deosar plateau, 
and there is no other road 
suitable for heavy traffic 
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(Above) The Rock at Skardu, with the Fort on a promontory that juts out on one side of it, dominates the town ; 
beneath it flows the lifeless Indus. (Below, right) Scouts of the Northern Rifles patrol the rough paths, 
just two feet wide, where a false step would mean certain death below. (Below, left) A scout in gala dress 


beautiful Kagaan valley and the 13,600-foot 
Babusar Pass which joins the shorter route 
over the Indus valley gorge. We take the 
Kagaan valley route as I do not know it. 

The ’plane taxis on to the take-off strip and 
very soon we are airborne. In a matter of a 
few minutes we are over the Kagaan valley 
and, in order to see its beauty as closely as 
possible, the ’plane comes down quite low, fol- 
lowing the Kunhar river as it thunders down 
the gorge. Beside the river is a track used by 
the mule caravans carrying supplies to and 
from Gilgit. Up to June 1948 this track was 
very rough and narrow. When the normal 
routes were disrupted and food-supplies to 
Gilgit were cut off, this rough track was 
enlarged and levelled in ten weeks to a road 
which could be used by jeeps. 

Below us we can see it, climbing, twisting, 
crossing and re-crossing the stream—now a 
brown line on the hillside, now a tree-lined 
path alongside the river. Our ’plane is so low 
that we can see the caravans moving up to 
and down from the pass. Soon we reach the 
snow-line and the trees are gone. We are 
flying barely 500 feet above the ground and 
feel the thrill of speed as we flash over ridges 
rising to snow-covered peaks. Azure lakes, 
sparkling with a thousand ripples, lie cradled 
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in the folds of giant peaks. 

All too soon we are over the pass and get 
our first glimpse of Nanga Parbat rising in 
majesty to 26,600 feet. Thick heavy snow- 
clouds dissuade us from going too close as, 
once in the air-currents in the bowl below the 
main peak, anything may happen. 

After passing over Bunji, where there is an 
outpost of the Gilgit Scouts, we come to the 
confluence of the Gilgit and Indus rivers. 
Turn left here for Gilgit, right for Skardu. 
We turn right. We are now flying at about 
7000 feet between the giant cliffs of the Hara- 
mosh and Nanga Parbat ranges—a most awe- 
inspiring sight. 

We are barely thirty minutes from Skardu 
when one engine fails. The ’plane loses height 
gradually and we are not sure if we shall 
make Skardu. The pilot warns me to take off 
my clothes in case we have to crash-land in 
the river and swim for it—a frightening 
thought as the river in this gorge is a mad 
rush of turbulent waters. We come down 
lower still; it will not be long now before we 
have to jump for it through the emergency 
exit doors. Suddenly the second engine cuts 
off. I look at the pilot who holds up his hands 
palms upwards as if to say, ‘““We’ve had it’’. 
Ten seconds—an eternity—and both engines 
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pick up—possibly an air lock! Who knows? 
But the fates are kind. 

We now enter the broad Skardu valley. 
The pilot does not land at once but makes a 
turn over the town to please the inhabitants 
who like to see the ‘big birds’ in flight. We 
fly round the massive Skardu rock at the foot 
of which flows the River Indus, sluggish here 
after its tempestuous journey through the 
narrow. mountain defiles twenty miles and 
more above Skardu. A promontory with a 
strongly built fort at the end juts out from the 
rock. The perpendicular approaches to it 
would make capture difficult, yet in the win- 
ter of 1947 a small detachment of the Gilgit 
Scouts of the Pakistan Army invested this 
fort and took it from the Indian Army. 

We notice people moving along the rock 
face below the fort. Later we learnt on en- 
quiry that they were the Scouts of the North- 


ern Rifles of the Pakistan Army who regularly 
patrol this area. 

We encircle the airstrip, which lies in a hol- 
low surrounded by mountain peaks, and come 
down very low before finally touching down, 
which we do within the first twenty yards as 
the airstrip is barely long enough to take the 
full run of a Dakota. We taxi to Air Control 
which is a tent under some trees. Balti coolies 
start immediately to unload the large bags of 
salt and grain which we have brought. ‘These 
supplies will be distributed later to the people 
of Baltistan. 

My luggage is unloaded and I leave by an 
army jeep for Skardu, nine miles away. There 
is no proper road from the airstrip to the town 
but there is a jeep-track through sand and 
scrub. In the villages along the route are 
smiling Balti men and women, while children 
in their tattered clothing rush out to salute me 


Polo in progress at Skardu. Baltistan is the home of polo, and every town and village has its 
own ground, with walls on all sides to keep the ball in play. The pace of the game 1s very fast 
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(Above) Jn Skardu bazaar, a 
Balti seller of grain carefully 
weighs it out on his locally 
made scales, while a Kashgari 
customer opens the mouth of his 
sack in readiness. Visitors 
Srom Kashgar are very welcome 
in Skardu bazaar, where they 
barter cloth for food. Devout 
Muslims, they regularly parti- 
cipate in the Friday prayers 
at (right) the Idgah or mosque 


Balti muleteers of the author’s caravan adjust their ponies’ loads—consisting of sacks of grain 
and other stores—after a steep descent on the way from Skardu to Shigar. Loads must be balanced 
carefully, with the same weight on each side of the pony, or they will fall off in mid-journey 


in military fashion. The approach to Skardu 
is through a lane of slender poplars set 
against the background of snow-capped 
peaks. The jeep drives slowly through the 
main street in the bazaar—a narrow dirty 
lane full of jostling men, women, and ani- 
mals. The local people (who are predomin- 
antly Muslim) touch their foreheads and 
give me the Islamic salutation of ‘“‘Salaam 
aleikoum’’, while the Kashgaris, who are visi- 
tors to Baltistan, stand slightly bowed with 
their right hands crossed over their hearts, 
thereby signifying that their hearts are ‘clean 
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towards me’. The mud huts on either side of 
the street contain a jumbled assortment of 
cheap Oriental and Western wares, most 
of which are displayed on the floors of the 
shops, their merits being extolled by the shop- 
keepers, squatting likewise on the floor, sur- 
rounded by their friends. 

The Baltis are of Mongolian stock. The 
men wear skull-caps and shave the top of 
their heads, leaving a few long hairs hanging 
down over either cheek in wild curling elfin 
locks. They are of a cheerful disposition with 
their faces invariably wreathed in smiles and 


(Above) Passengers and ani- 
mals travelling to Shigar embark 
on the ferry at Skardu to cross 
the Indus. The ferry was dwwi- 
ded into two compartments : one 
for passengers, the other for 
animals. The division did not 
prevent the animals mixing with 
the passengers ; the confusion, 
however, finally righted itself. 
(Right) Two of the author’s 
porters waiting for the clamour 
to subside before going on board 


(Above) The Haramosh snow 
range forms a fitting background 
Sor the enchanting Shigar valley. 
(Left) The return journey from 
Shigar to Skardu was made in a 
raft built up of about forty in- 
flated goatskins supporting a 
light framework of interlaced 
bamboos. Though they look pre- 
carious, these craft are in fact 
quite safe. The crew of four, 
who used long poles as paddles, 
took turns at blowing up any of 
the goatskins that were leaking 


Baltis are very fond of wearing flowers in their hair, as wit- 
ness this fourteen-year-old boy; a contrast with his tattered 
clothes and cast-off Army pullover. Not satisfied with adorn- 
ing his hair, he also wore an embroidered cock on his coat 


their eyes twinkling with fun; but signs of 
extreme poverty and much distress are to be 
seen all over Baltistan. Most of the Baltis do 
not even possess the clothing necessary to 
withstand the rigours of the climate and can 
often be seen in bitter weather shivering with 
bare limbs and only thin rags round their 
bodies. ‘There is considerable disease and a 
shortage of doctors and medicines which is 
gradually being put right by Pakistan. Most 
of the population suffer from large goitres due 
to the lack of iodine in the glacier water 
which they drink. 

On the evening of my first day in Skardu a 
polo match was played in my honour in which 
all the leading inhabitants took part. Baltistan 
is the home of polo; every town and village 
has its polo ground. These are about 300 
yards long by fifty yards wide with a wall 
three or four feet high all round the ground 
in order to keep the ball continually in play. 
The game played here is different from that 
played in Western countries. The Baltis play 
eight a side. It is very fast and few fouls can 
be claimed as there are few rules. ‘The player 
who scores follows the ball to where it has 
stopped behind the goal, jumps off his horse 
holding the reins in his left hand, and with 
his right hand (still holding his stick) he 
picks up the ball, jumps back into the saddle 
and tears down the field with a yelling mass 
of players behind him. When he is about 
halfway down the field he throws up the ball 
with his right hand and when it is in the air 
he catches it a crack with his stick. 

I spent a few days in Skardu before leaving 
for Shigar which is about fourteen miles away. 
I crossed the Indus by a ferry-boat which was 
flat-bottomed and separated into two por- 
tions: one for animals, the other for passen- 
gers. But we all got hopelessly mixed up 
and there was a certain amount of confusion 
before we finally disentangled ourselves at the 
other end. The river was too shallow for the 
ferry to reach the shelving bank and I had to 
be carried pick-a-back ashore, where I 
mounted a wild-looking pony. The track 
kept continually ascending and descending 
till a particularly steep ascent of about 500 
feet gave me my first view of Shigar in the 
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distance. Descending this escarpment along 
a hair-raising narrow path several of my pack- 
ponies dislodged their loads which had to be 
readjusted. We reached Shigar seven hours 
after leaving Skardu. I rode on for about two 
miles through leafy lanes to the Visitors’ 
Guest House—formerly occupied by the Cen- 
tral Asian Medical Mission. There was a 
slight altercation about the rates paid to the 
porters and pony-men but this was soon 
settled to everyone’s satisfaction. Tea brewed 
in an ancient Chinese urn was taken on an 
open porch with a grand-stand view of the 
snow-covered giants of the Haramosh Range. 
I spent several happy days in these idyllic sur- 
roundings. 

The return journey from Shigar to Skardu 
was by skin rafts on the Shigar river. Each 
raft was made up of about forty dried and 
inflated goatskins supporting a light frame- 
work of bamboos. The legs of the goatskins 
pass upward through this framework and 
serve as pipes by which the air is replenished. 
The goatskins leaked constantly and the boat- 
men blew vigorously at intervals down these 
legs, deftly tied the orifices up again, and thus 
prevented us from sinking. 

Though these rafts looked most precarious 
they were actually quite safe. We kept well 
in the middle of the river where the current 
was strongest. The four boatmen who com- 
posed the crew propelled the raft by long 
poles which they used as paddles—flat 
paddles are not used in Baltistan. The boat 
kept continually revolving in the swift cur- 
rent, thus enabling me to admire the scenery 
all round without turning my head. When 
we encountered small rapids we were tossed 
about in a most exhilarating manner, ship- 
ping water, drenched by showers of spray, 
and often partly submerged. 

I was glad to get off the boat and walk the 
last two miles to Skardu as I was frozen. 
The boatmen proceeded to break up the rafts 
which they then divided, carrying the frag- 
ments on their heads back to Shigar. 

Shortly afterwards I had to leave Skardu. 
As the ’plane took off we circled round the 
town, repeatedly dipping our wings in fare- 
well before setting course for Gilgit. 


